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A YOUNG WOMAN FRIEND WANTS A POSI- 
tion as Primary Teacher in a Friends’ School. Address A. 
N. 8., West Chester, Chester Co., Pa. 


YOUNG LADY OF we FRIENDS’ FAMILY 


and with best references desires a position to teach in a 


private school, or family, in or near Baltimore. Address 8. F. E., 
Butler, Balto. Co., Md. 





] UCRE TIA M. B. MITCHELL'S 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
5012 Elm Ave., Phila. Directly opposite West Fairmount Park. 
Resident pupils (number limited) receive personal attention in 


preparation of their studies, in deporument, and in the care of 
their health. 


YARAH E. FELL’S BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 

sale, with 25 acres well improved Land attached, Has been 

in successful operation 17 years; attendance overflowing; good 

building; beautiful grounds, shady, healthy ; excellent water ; 

abundance of choice fruit; $8000. Address SARAH E. FELL, 
Mechanicsville, Buck Co , Pa. 





'ANTED—AN INTELLIGENT AND CONSCI- 


entious person to assist with care of a child and household 
duties. Address M., this office, 921 Arch St., Phila. 


‘)BESSMAKING BY A FRIEND, SPRING 
and Summer suitsand wraps. Lateststyles. 605N.12th St 





SHOEMAKER, 
: —MILLINERY 


583 N. ELEVENTH STREET. 
#@- Private house, third door below Green St. 





& R. L. TYSON, 242 S. ELEVENTH ST., 
* Staple Trimings, hosiery, etc. Materials for Friends’ caps, 
ee made, and plain sewing and quilting done to order. 


MeN TGOMERY COUNTY MILK.—CONSHO. 
hocken Dairies. Special Attention given to serving familie 
Office, 603 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Fa. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 


PRINCIPAL WANTED FOR FRIENDS’ NOR- 
mal institute, Rising Sun, Md. Apply to L. R. Kirk, M. D., 
Rising Sun, Maryland. 





MARY B, WATERS, * whens 
BONNET MAKER. 


Plain bonnets of all kinds, ready made, and to order ; pleated 
crown bonnets made to order. 





CAROLINE RAU, PLAIN MILLINERY, 
(Successor to 8S. Maddock,) 


786 SPRING GARDEN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
Plain Straw Bonnets a Specialty. 
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FOR DRY GOODS 


——THE BEST PLACE IS—— 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER’S, 


MARKET 
EIGHTH 
FILBERT 


One of the largest buildings in the city, and 
the largest Establishment in America devoted exclu- 
sively to 


DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 
mings, Millinery, Hosiery, and Underwear, Gloves, 
House-Furnshing Goods, Carpets, Ready-Made 
Dresses and Wraps, and everything that may be 
needed either for dress or house-furnishing purposes. 
It is believed that unusual inducements are offered, 
as the stock is among the largest to be fownd in the 
American market, and the prices are guaranteed to 
be uniformly as low as elsewhere on similar quali- 
ties of goods. 


STREETS. 


WALTER A. WOOD, HARVESTING MACHINERY. 
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This company manufactured and sold last year, 54,026 ma- 


chines. Ask for the Wood and take no other. 
Local agents appointed or information given by 


W. H. LIPPINCOTT, Weetstown, N. J. 


Clement A. Woodnutt, _ 


UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER, 
1226 NORTH FIFTEENTH STREET, PHILA. 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE, 





voit WM. HEACOCK, fidie~ 
UNDERTAKER, 


No. 1508 Brown Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





Special attention paid to Embalming. 





CELLULOID. 


Phenomenal success of Celluloid 
Collars and Cuffs. Factory running 
day and night. Made for Ladies, 
Misses, Gentlemen, and Boys. 

In reality a linen collar covered both sides with a waterproof 


material. These are the only waterproof goods made in this 
durable manner. 
F TRADE 
MARK. D 





Be sure this trade mark appears on all the goods you purchase. 


Destined to be the UNIVERSAL COLLAR of the future. Do 
not require Laundrying; do not wilt from perspiration. Neat, 
Durable and Comfortable. Especially adapted for traveling. Are 
Waterproof. Celluloid Collars and Cuffs cost no more than linen 
—look better, wear longer,they are always white, clean, and 
require no laundry ing—are manufactured in all ‘the leading styles 
for both Ladies and Gents, Girls and Boys. When soiled, aoe 
wipe them off with soap and water. They save their cost in 
week's wear. Try them. 

Keep this for reference Celluloid Collars and Cuffs are as 
economical and desirable as represented. Can always obtain the 
same, FREE OF PostaGe, by addressing GEOKGE ( ‘LEMENT & CO., 
at the followi ing prices: 


Collars, . cents. 
Cuffs, 


Remit te Postal Order, Check, or Stamps. 
CLEMENT «& CO., 33 East 2<d St., N. Y. oy. 


The use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL as 
a medium for advertisements will, we think, be found 
very satisfactory. A careful supervision is exercised, 
and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. The 
paper now goes to about 3300 persons, reaching, say, 
15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the charac- 
ter of its contents give special weight to each advertise- 
ment. j@s~ When our readers answer an advertiser, 
please mention that they do it upon seeing the adver- 
tisement in this paper. sid all 


ow IS THE TIME TO HAVE THAT 
PAPER HANGING DONE. 


Wall Papers were never cheaper. Observe these 
prices for new Fall Patterns: Lustres and Mica 
Papers, 6 cts. roll; Beautiful Gold Papers, 124 
cts.; Felt or Cartridge Paper, 20 cts; Heavy Em- 
bossed Golds, 30 cts. Samples sent free to any ad- 


dress in the country. 4 1, DIAMENT & CO 
1206 MARKET STREET 


~ Amos Hittporn & Co, 
Furniture, Bedding, Curtains. 


Ne as ert pd $1.30—$2.50 Dozen. 
= 2.75— 5.00 


Address GEO 


Par.or, Dinine Room, LIBRARY 
AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, CUR- 
TAINS AND FURNITURE COVERINGS 
MATTRESSES, BEDS, FEATHERS, 
Sprines, SPRING Cots, ETC., ETC. 


No. 1027 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
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THE PROVIDENT LIFE “AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


409 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 
All Trust kept Funds and Investments are separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 


President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, Vice-President, T.WISTA R BROWN, Vice-President and Actuary, ASA 8. WING, Manager of In 
surance Department, JOS. ASHBROOK, Trust Officer, J. ROBERTS FOULKE. 
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This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE ForMs of Lirz and ENDOWMENT iainsees at actual NET 
Cost. It is PuRELY MuTUAL; has Assets of THIRTEEN MILLIONS and a SuRPLUS of over Two AND A 
HALF MILLIONS. sq@pr [TS POLICIES ARE NON- FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE.“@ 


Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. 


INCORPORATED 1836. CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


THE GIRARD 
LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY, AND TRUST CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


No. 2020 Seas STREET. 


Vice Pres. HORATIO S. STEPHENS, 


Sec. HENRY C. BROWN 


CAPITAL, $5(0,000. SURPLUS, $1,400,000 


Acts as Executor, Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, Committee 
or Keceiver, and Receives Deposits on Interest, 
also Insures Lives, Grants Annuities. 


President, EFFINGHAM B MORRIS. 
Vice-President and Treasurer, HENRY TATNALL, 
Assistant Treasurer, WILLIAM N, ELy. 
Real Estate Officer, NATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW. 
Solicitor, GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM. 


Ee -BALDERSTON & ‘SONS, 


WALL PAPERS. 


CEILING DECORATIONS. 


WIN DOW SHADES. 


NO. 902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, » me square from 9th and Green eumedane PHILADELPHIA. 


EWIS 98 cr. LYE 


Powdered and Perfumed. 
(PATENTED.) 


The strongest and purest Lye made. Will 
make 10 to 12 lbs. of the best Perfumed 


Hard Soap in 20 minutes without boiling. | 


| It is the best for disinfecting sinks, 
closets drains, etc. Photographers’ and 
machinists’ uses. Foundrymen, bolt and 
nut makers. For engineers as a boiler 
cleaner, and anti-incrustator. For brewers 
and bottlers, for washing barrels, bottles, 
etc. For painters to remove old paints. 
For washing trees, ete , etc. 


PENNA. SALT M’F’G CO., | | 


General Agents, ET, | Pa. 


Spring, 1889. 


W* are still at our old established place of business, 915 Spring 
Garden Street, and are prepared to furnish on shortest no- 
fa all our well known specialties in Ladies’ Fine Hand-sewed 
Shoes. 

Our 8 a stock of Ladies fine shoes is in every way calculated 
to meet emands of our patrons, in completeness, quality, 
and style, and our pee are the lowest possible, commensurate 
with a first-class art 
a vane and Suede kid shoes, made to order after the latest 

esigns. 

e respectfully solicit your inspection of our stock, before or- 
dering your spring and summer shoes, thoroughly believing our 
style, and the known durability of our goods, will sell them 
against all competition. 


SAMUEL DUTCHER, 
MANUFACTURER OF LApIEs’ FINE HAND-SEWED SHOES, 
(Old Stand,) 915 Spring Garden St. 


WM. H. JONES 


The Dealer in cultural Im- 

plements, and Fertili- 

zers. Removed to 2043 and 

Pa. Cheapest and largest variety, 

eapest v 

Every conceivable implement of 

farm use, harness, seeds and fertil- 

izers. It is a curiosity, and of 

t interest to every utilitarian 

see the establishment. If you 

cannot get here, write for wants. 

® lam in communication with all 

y the —r implement buil- 
ders in the U 


ALWAYS A SPECIAL BARGAIN ROOM. © 


HOUSE AND SIGN FAINTING. 


DURABLE WORK. RELIABLE WORKMEN. 


ELLIS | 404 No, Thirty-second st, 7#2 N. Tenth Street. 


RICHARDS & SHO URDS, 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 


JopBina ATTENDED To, 


1125 Sheaff St., first street ab. Race, 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
2212 Wallace Street. 
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R. RICHARDS, 
1541 N. 12th St. 
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ARLINGTON SEMINARY FOR YOUNG LA- 
DIES. WEST CHESTER, PENNA. 

The Thirty-fourth School Year will commence on the 16th of 

Ninth month next. Location healthy and beautiful; Grounds 

extensive ; Course of Study thorough and full; Diplomas granted. 





TERMS: $180.00 PER SCHOOL YEAR. 





For Catalogue, giving full particulars, address the Principal. 


RICHARD DARLINGTON, Pu. D. 
\ BINGTON FRIENDS’ BOARDING 
AND DAY SCHOOL, 1889- 90. 


Near Jenkintown, Pa., North Penn and Bound Brook R. R. 
Ten miles from Philadelphia. 

Building much enlarged and improved. A full corps of good 
teachers. Course of study and instruction thorough. Individ- 
ual care. 

Board and tuition $145 to $175 per school year. Tuition alone 
$25 to $55. For Catalogue, etc., address, 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


OPENS NINTH MONTH ELEVENTH. 


Thirty minutes from Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Friends, but all others admitted. 
Full college course for both sexes ; Classical, Scientific, and 
Literary. 
Also a Manual Training and a Preparatory School. 
Healthful location, large grounds, new and extensive build 
ings and apparatus. 
For Catalogue and full particulars, address 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, LL. D., President, 
Swarthmore, Penna. 


RIENDS P ACADEMY, 


Thorough 
college, or furnishing a 
good English education. The next school year will begin 
Ninth month llth, 1888. Terms for boarding scholars $150 per 
school year. The school is under the care of Friends, and is 
pleasantly located on Long Island, about thirty miles from New 
York. For catalogue and particulars address, 
FREDERICK E. WILLITs, Sec., 


Gen Cove, Lang Btent, N. Y. 


(CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE,— 
A Boarding School fur both sexes under the care of Pur- 
chase Quarterly Meeting. The present building is new and much 
enlarged, and has perfect sanitary arrangements. Excellen 
corps of instructors. Prepares for Business or College. Health 
fully and pleasantly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 
from New York city. For catalogue and particulars, address, 
Samug_ C. CoLLins, A. M., Prin., 


_ Chappaqes Institute, N. Y. 


OLD FASHI ONED QUAKERISM. 


Henry Longstreth, 740 Sansom St., Philadelphia, has just is- 
sued this valuable work by William Pollard, price 25 cents, five 
copies for one dollar, or ten dollars per 100 copies. He would 
also invite attention tothe life of Mary Pryor, by M. P. Hack, 
price 60 cents, post paid. Also just issued Spurgeon's Address on 
George Fox. Price, 20 copies for one dollar. 

All cnders by mail promptly attended to. 











AQUILAJ. LINVILL, 
1244 N. Ninth Street. 


Best quality COAL ata reasonable price. Now is the time 
to purchase a supply’ 


The “* Waldemawr.” 
MUNCY, PENNA. 


Situated near Penna. ond Phila. & Reading R_ R's. 


Through 
trains from New York and Philadelphia. Situation high, grounds 
spacious, scenery varied Rooms large, airy, with open fire-places, 
etc. A few hours by carriage from Eaglesmere. Address H. M. 8. 
Taylor, Wolf Run, P. O., Lycoming Co., Pa. 





PENNHUR S ia TELEPHONE No. 118. 


MICHIGAN AVENUE, NEAR THE OCEAN, 
JAMES HOOD. ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


South Carolina Avenue, 
The Radnor, Atlantic City, N. J. 





H. W. SHARPLESS. 


JOSEPH ENGLE, 


Propridor. 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


The Aberdeen, LONGPORT, N. J, 


Will open about June Ist. 
Beach, between the ocean and bay. 


The Clifton, 


Cor. Atlantic end Connecticut Avs., 


The house 1s directly on the 
6 miles down the beach from 


Atlantic City. Trains every hal ‘hour. Electric bells, hot and 
cold sea water baths. Fine aoe sailing, fehing, etc. Tele- 
Hoop and E. NEwpPort. 


phone. 


‘Patterson Mansion. 


A few select boarders can be accommodated with first-class 
table, large, airy rooms, shade and piazzas. Three minutes from 
Reading depot. Address 


MRS. F. W. RIDGWAY, Bridgeport, Mont. Co., Pa. 





The Mansion House, 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 


One mile from Town Hall. Combines the advantages of 
Saratoga with the coolness and quiet of the country. Three 
minutes’ walk from Excelsior Springs and Park. Open from 
June to November. MISS H. T. PAUL. 


Preston’ s Sunnyside, 
WERNERSVILLE, PA., 


Is one of the most delightful resorts on the South Mountains, in 
the midst of an extensive park, bracing air, magnificent scenery, 
appointments excellent. Opens May Ist. For circulars, address 


JaMES H. PRESTON. 





_ NEW BC BOOKS. 


POEMS BY Y HALLIDA Y DAY JA CKSON. 


PORTRAIT AND MEMOIR. 
188 Pages. Price, $1.00; by mail, $1.10. 


WILLIAM PENN IN AMERICA. 


By WILLIAM J. BUCK. 
424 Pages. Price, $2.50. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


S. W. Cor. 15th and Race Sts., Philadelphia. 
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KINDNESS. 


Tue blessings which the weak and poor can scatter 
Have their own season. ’Tis a little thing 
To give a cup of water; yet its draught 
Of cool refreshment, drained by fevered lips, 
May give a shock of pleasure to the frame 
More exquisite than when nectarian juice 
Renews the life of joy in happiest hours. 
It is a little thing to speak a phrase 
Of common comfort which by daily use 
Has almost lost its sense ; yet on the ear 
Of him who thought to die unmourned ’twill fall 
Like choicest music ; fill the glaring eye 
With gentle tears; relax the knotted hand 
To know the bonds of fellowship again ; 
And shed on the departing soul a sense 
More precious than the benizon of friends 
About the honored death-bed of the rich, 
To him who else were lonely, that another 
Of the great family is near and feels. 
—Thomas Noon Talfourd. 


NOTES OF A SERMON BY ISAAC WILSON.' 


He said in substance: As I saw with my outward 
eye, and welcomed the gathering of this company, I 
thought that with my inward eye, I eould discover a 
feeling that we were Heavenward bound, and that 
our steps had been turned this way not out of idle 
curiosity, but with a desire that we might be 
strengthened by thus meeting together, under the 
fostering care of the Father’s love. There seemed to 
be a special case, a heart that had formed a fresh 
resolution under the encouragemeut of the exercises 
brought forward during the week. Thereare no in- 
structions better or more profitable than those which 
were given forth in the time of Jesus, and those truths 
are just as sufficient now as they ever were. He 
used the parables of the mustard seed, the corn, and 
the leaven, showing the development of each. He 
spoke also of a man who had two sons. I want to 
get very near some mind in the spiritual meaning of 
this parable. The younger,—the less matured, the one 
least able to judge for himself said: “Give me my 
portion, and I will go away.” The father granted 
the request, as all parents should do, thus throwing 
their children on their own resources, experience be- 
ing the best teacher, yet not withdrawing the pa- 
rental care, and no doubt there was an anxious 
thought in that father’s mind. As there is no sex in 
spiritual things, the son or daughter becomes respon- 
sible for anything that may happen to them after 


1At Green St. Meeting House, Philadelphia, Fifth-day morn- 
ing of Yearly Meeting week. 


PHILADELPHIA, SEVENTH MONTH 6, 1889. 


{ JOURNAL. 
Vol. XVII. No. 858. 


they have divorced themselves from the Father’s 
care, and have thus created the heaven or the hell 
in this pleasant life. Humanity was not all lost in 
that wayward boy,—there came a time when there 
was nothing for him to live upon, while the servants 
in his father’s house had enough and to spare. The 
question came, whose fault was this? My own: so 
I will arise and go to my father (the memory and 
recollection of all he had left, induced him to try to 
get back to the state of feeling he had left.) We are 
not all prodigal sons, some other application may be 
for us, but if there is one such here, who has the liy- 
ing memory of the Everlasting Goodness, and who 
has turned his face homeward, what do we find as 
the result of this faith? a sweet feeling of peace fol- 
lows this resolve, which shows it is a right one; and 
the father,—does he wait till his son stands before 
him? He asks no questions, he knows he is sorry, 
and while he was yet afar off, he ran and embraced 
him, exclaiming “This my son was lost and is 
found.” He was ready to be reconciled to him. He 
took him home, and there being many servants in 
the father’s house, each of whom had something to 
do to assist in the work, and the ring was put upon 
his finger, showing encircling love, also the best 
robes were put upon him ; these robes were those of 


Love, Charity, and Righteousness in abundance. . 


And one was sent out to bring in the other son, he 
did what he could, and what was commanded of him, 
but the eldest son would not come; he made inquiry 
when he heard the rejoicing in the house, and was 
informed that his brother had returned, and instead 
of rejoicing he was angry. He had flattered himself 
that he was a pretty good son, but when the father 
went out, they reasoned together, and if he could 
have seen it as his father wished, there would have 
been no missing link ; the father said, “ Son thou art 
always with me.” How wonderful would have been 
the result if he could have been made to see it from 
the spiritual instead of the human standpoint; his 
father simply left him there. We do not condemn 
him ; just as soon as we believe in God, and his son 
Jesus Christ, we are made responsible,—and enabled 
to partake of that heavenly reunion. 

The prodigal after returning showed compliance 
with his father’s commands. That other son may 
be found in the professing Christian ; when he dis- 
covers others who have not seen things in the same 
light as himself, a feeling of jealousy creeps in, and 
if we are not inspired with true faith, the question 
arises “ Can any good thing come out of Nazareth ?” 
When a brother asked this question : what was the 
result? Behold an Israelite indeed in whom there 
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is no guile. If we all could only remember the 
needs of the spiritual life—first the blade, then the 
ear, after that the full corn in the ear,—the young 
man, then the grown man, is enabled to perform the 
manifold duties of love; the child cannot perform 
these, for it is only by an increase and growth in 
love and charity that we become true sons of God, 
using these gifts that he has bestowed on us, not 
waiting until he shall call us hence. 

“Greater things than these shall ye do.” The 
one thing that we have to do is to overcome sin. The 
prodigal said the sin was in my own heart, it was 
yielding to my own evil devices. “To him that 
overcometh will I grant to sit with me on my throne 
as I also overcame and am set down with my Father 
on his throne.” Read it slowly, and ponder well the 
meaning, “Where I am, thereshall ye be also.” In this 
simple way we may be able to read the glories that 
will be ours. Do I hear the question of criticism? If 
this is all there is in religion, why should I have 
been wrapped up so long in the memory of the suf- 
fering of and the cruelty to Jesus. If he had not 
died the world would have remained in sin. Even 
in the pulpit, we will find there is very little differ- 
ence between us. I believe in the sacrifice, I believe 
in arisen Saviour. That He truthfully expresses it, 
“Tt is expedient that I go away, if I go not away, the 
Comforter will not come.” Some of us feel if Jesus 
would come, we would leave all and follow him. 

The Christ power that always was, is, and always 
shall be, was not crucified. The only saving power 
is the power of God. Why speculate then that 
which pertains to religion must be the life of Christ, 
and not the blood of Jesus. We have the choice, we 
have the Christ power, which will effect the recon- 
ciliation. But the human must first be swallowed 
up in the spiritual ; it may have to wait in the quiet, 
when the soul life will grow, and will come to know 
that this was of God, and the Son of God. 


THE MINISTRY AMONG FRIENDS: 
In contemplating the theme which you have assigned 
me for this afternoon, it has been a matter of interest 
to me to review the early ministry of George Fox— 
to look for the germ of the system of ministry that 
is one of the distinguishing characteristics of Friends. 
We need to bear in mind that George Fox lived in a 
time when men were struggling against the tyranny 
and the corruptions of the church. The power of the 
Romish church had been contested, and replaced by 
the scarcely less arbitrary denomination of the 
Church of England. The established church, under 
the leadership of Elizabeth, attempted to enforce 
complete conformity to the rites and ceremonies 
which she had preserved from the legacy of the 
motherchurch. The inevitable result of this tyranny 
in the name of religion, was the violation of con- 
science on the part of many of the clergy, and the 
deterioration of character among them, until many 
of them were despised by the drunken and licentious 
troopers even, who desolated parts of the country 
under their orders. One result of the Reformation 


1Address by Elizabeth Powell Bond to Swarthmore College 
students, Sixth month 9, 1889. 


begun by Luther, had been the translation of the 
Bible into the language of the people, thus opening 
to many its simple, but peaceful precepts concern- 
ing the religious life. It was inevitable that these 
precepts should act as leaven among the people 
whom they reached, quickening the conscience and 
clearing the spiritual sight, and strengthening the 
nobler purposes. Into this time when the corrup- 
tions of the church were conspicuous and the tyranny 
of the church was grievous to be borne, was born 
George Fox. That his father was a man whose in- 
tegrity and virtue won for him the appellation of 
“ Righteous Christer,” that his mother was a woman 
eminent for her piety and whose ancestors had been 
numbered among the early martyrs, may indicate 
the law of destiny that made him to be the man to 
see clearly that “ the Truth is to be sought by listen- 
ing to the voice of God in the Soul ;” and equipped 
him with that earnestness and robustness of nature 
necessary to leadership. His mission as a religious 
reformer was early indicated in the seriousness of 
his habit of thought, in his absorbed study of the 
Bible, and in his endeavor after faithfulness in all 
things, “inwardly toward God and outwardly toward 
men.” In times of doubt and almost despairing per- 
plexity, he turned in vain toward the religious teach- 
ers of his neighborhood, for they were men who did 
not live up to the principles which they professed ; 
and so their teaching was dead to his deeply exer- 
cised soul. Thus he was driven much to solitary 
meditation, and like many another seeker after 
truth, the fields and forests drew him away from the 
temples made with hands. Like many another soul 
reaching after God, the blade of grass whose mystery 
of growth is yet the secret of the most High, the soli- 
tude of the forest, or the broad sweep of the sky 
ministered to his need as could no word of man. In 
one of these seasons of meditation it was clearly 
shown to him that God who created the world did 
not dwell in temples made with hands, “ but that he 
dwelleth in the hearts of his obedient people,”— 
“that the christian religion is wholly and solely a 
spiritual religion—an affair between the soul of man 
and his Maker, who has declared that he will not be 
mocked by forms and ceremonies, but will be wor- 
shipped in spirit and in truth.” Thus it was that he 
and those who accepted his teaching “abolished all 
ceremonies, and nearly all forms from their system 
of worship, and made it to consist simply of an hum- 
ble and patient waiting in silence, for the assistance 
and guidance of God’s Holy Spirit in their hearts.” 
Do you see what a revolution in religious thought 
and religious practice was involved in this new doc- 
trine of spiritual worship? Do you not see that it 
made absolutely unnecessary the whole, vast ma- 
chinery of the established church? It needed no 
bishop, no priest, no curate, in whose presence to lift 
up the soul in thanksgiving and aspiration to the 
Father of souls. The soul cannot if it would, with- 
draw from the Eternal Goodness ; it has only to open 
itselfin silence and it will be illumined and refreshed 
by the Heavenly Spirit. 

At another time, while meditating in the fields 
one morning, it was clearly “ opened ” to him “ that 
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to be trained up in the universities, and to be in- 
structed in languages, and the liberal arts and sci- 
ences, was not sufficient of itself to make any one a 
minister of the Gospel,”—“that all the learning of 
the schools could not bestow the gift of the Holy 
Ghost, without which he saw that no man could be 
truly called to the preaching of the Gospel.” In this 
“opening” to the mind of George Fox, do we find 
the germ of the system of ministry among Friends. 

Two hundred years have passed since those sea- 
sons of illumination of this great religious teacher ; 
since those days of disorder and persecution. The 
religious liberty which we enjoy was bought with a 
price. It is ours, at a cost to George Fox and his 
early associates, of imprisonments, and scorn, and 
sometimes of death. The spiritual worship of which 
they bore witness, whose simple forms they left as a 
legacy to the world, is still a living fountain. More 
and more the world thirsts for the assurance of 
spiritual realities. More and more the world listens 
to hear every message delivered to the inmost soul. 
And more and more will silent waiting upon the 
Lord to hear his whispered voice become acceptable 
to the seeking souls of men. 

But, as it has been in the past, so it will be in the 
future, there will always be some among us whose 
gift, whose privilege, whose duty it is to break the 
silence of meetings for worship, in witness to spiritual 
verities, in words of cheer to the sorrowing,in words 
of encouragement to the doubting or despairing. 
And itis as true now as it was two hundred years 
ago, “ that to be trained up in the universities, and to 
be instructed in languages, and the liberal arts and 
sciences, is not sufficient of itself to make any one a 
minister of the gospel ”—* that all the learning of 
the schools cannot bestow the gift of the Holy 
Ghost.” It is true that instruction in the languages 
cannot insure that largeness and tenderness of heart 
which cries out as did Jesus of Nazareth, “O Jerusa- 
lem, Jerusalem, which killeth the prophets, and 
stoneth them that are sent out unto her! how often 
would I have gathered thy children together, even as 
a hen gathereth her chickens under her wings, and 
ye would not!” It is true that instruction in the 
liberal arts and sciences is not sure to gain that firm- 
ness of will that can walk steadfastly in the revealed 
path. It is true that not all the learning of the 
schools can bestow that purity of heart that sees 
God ; “that not all the learning of the schools can 
bestow the gift of the Holy Ghost,”—that vital sense 
of relationship with the Heavenly Father that al- 
lowed Jesus to declare “I and my Father are one,” 
“ Hitherto my Father worketh, and I work.” 

When, however, a life of obedience, or a life of 
faithful effort to obey the Divine voice, makes a soul, 
the fit instrument in the Divine hand, for the de- 
livery of instruction, or exhortation or comfort, then 
it is that the training of the schools may supplement 
the training of the obedient life, and greatly increase 
the service of the exercised soul. We know that the 
better the physical conditions, the more satisfactory 
is the doing of any physical service. And so it is 
with intellectual gifts that are a part of the equip- 
ment of the human soul. It is in the province of 
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these intellectual gifts to bring to the service of truth, 
all that history has to teach concerning the past ex- 
periences of men, of their failures and their triumphs; 
all that science has to teach of the laws of God re- 
vealed in the material world; all that§art can teach 
of other laws of God pertaining to"/harmony and 
beauty. To my mind, it seems that a living ministry, 
a vital ministry, requires that all the approaches to 
the soul, through right physical conditions and active 
intellectual life, be kept wide open and unobstructed, 
that according to the measure of the {ministering soul, 
be it lesser or greater, the messages*committed to it 
may be passed on with power to those who wait their 
light and strength. I believe wholly in what is 
termed the free-gospel ministry of Friends. I believe 
wholly that the spoken service of religious truth requires 
at men’s hands only that which canbe given in con- 
nection with their daily work of! bread-winning. 
This absolute pecuniary independence leaves the 
ministering soul free from any thought of personal 
popularity ; free to report to what the'poet has called a 
“ heedless world” every “accent of the Holy Ghost.” 

One thought of mine is at variance ‘with the gen- 
eral view of Friends. It was manifested to George 
Fox “that the Most High dwelleth] not in temples 
made with hands,” but that “He dwelleth in the 
hearts of His obedient people.” To my mind it 
seems clear that the messages from‘Sthe Most High 
do not always wait the assembling of the people at 
stated times and in stated places. I believe that 
there are seasons of spiritual illumination whose 
message may be conveyed through the written, 
rather than the spoken word. The ebb and flow of 
the ocean’s tide can be computed}iand tabulated for 
the almanac; not so with the ebb and flow of the 
tides of spiritual life. We do not know when a 
chance word from another soul, or} a flower, or a 
glimpse of sky or mountain, may open our eye to 
heavenly visions spread before us, or quicken our 
ear to hear the Divine voice. And it may be our 
privilege, it seems to me, to shareSwith others in the 
written word, the lesson of these unforeseen mo- 
ments of clearer insight and quickened hearing. 

The significance of such a life as that of George 
Fox is lost to us, if we content ourselves with accept- 
ing his view of things as final, as all there is of truth 
to be revealed. It is his attitude toward truth that is 
the very vital lesson for us. He did obey that which 
he did learn; and this was the secret of his power. 
The conditions of the world change*somewhat from 
century to century. The Society which is his legacy 
to the world, will maintain its original vigor, will 
make its silence eloquent praise, and its free gospel 
ministry for the healing of the nations, only in pro- 
portion as its members bring to it the earnestness 
and sincerity and faithfulness of its founders. 

What then, is to be the source of its ministry? 
That which has always been—the obedient people of 
God. And to these beloved young people, may it be 
given to see that they have “‘a charge to keep,”— 
that a pure, sweet service waits at their hands. 

Dear friends, I would not have presumed to lay 
this subject before you. I have answered to your 
bidding, as it has been given me to see. 
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From The Friend (Philadelphia). 

SOME ACOOUNT OF THE FIRST PLACES OF 
WORSHIP OF FRIENDS IN PHILA- 
DELPHIA, 

(Continued from last week.) 

Ir seems difficult to determine at this distance in 
point of time, whether the “ boarded meeting-house ” 
alluded to was the same as the house belonging to 
Christopher Taylor or not, although it seems proba- 
ble, as the First Assembly convened in Philadelphia 
the Tenth of First month, 1683, “at the boarded 
meeting-house;” but in any case it is plain that 
Friends were poorly accommodated, as indicated by 

the following minutes: 

Twenty-first Meeting, Second-day of ye Seventh 
month, 1684. “Agreed that in regard to ye straight- 
ness of room in ye present meeting-house, there be a 
meeting at the Governour’s house every fifth day of 
ye week in the forenoon, about the ninth hour.” 

Twenty-third Meeting. “ Friends being met in 
the feare of the Lord in the Governour’s house, and 
waighting awhile, proceeded to business the 4th of 
the Ninth Month, 1684, Friends having considered 
about a place whear the Quarterly Meeting should 
be kept; and at present not knowing of a place con- 
venient, do appoint Thomas Lloyd, Ralph Howell, 
(and others) to provide a place.” 

Ata monthly meeting the fourth of Third Month, 
1685. “William Frampton acquainted this meeting 
that he is going to divide his house, and desires 
Friends that some other place be considered of, and 
provided against the Quarterly Meeting. The meet- 
ing appointed John Songhurst, William Frampton, 
(and others) to consider of and provide a place, and 
make it public to Friends against next meeting.” 

“Friends taking into consideration the business 
of the old meeting- house by Thomas Hooton’s, and 
seeing that it was fitted for the Assembly, it was af- 
terwards made use of for a Court; for the use and 
charge of fitting up thereof Christopher Taylor doth 
demand five pounds, of which this meeting is willing 
to allow forty shillings; the rest they-leave for the 
Court to defray, and those Magistrates who are mem- 
bers of this meeting are desired to take notice of the 
same when the County assessment is laid.” 

Friends were now in good earnest to have the 
meeting-house erected at the Centre Square, Broad 
and High (Markes) Streets, as already concluded 
upon, as we observe by the sueceeding minute of the 
Monthly Meeting held, the 4th of Fourth month, 
1685. “It is unanimously agreed by this meeting 
that there shall be built with all expedition a meet- 
ing-house in the Center, of brick, to be 50 foot long 
and 36 foot wide. The timber work whereof Andrew 
Griseom offers himself to do, and William Preston 
the mason and bricklayer work.” 

6th of Fifth month, 1685. “This meeting doth 
appoint Thomas Duckett and John Redman to join 
with William Preston in carrying on the brickwork 
of the meeting-house in the Center, and also doth 
appoint Samuel Carpenter (and others) to go to the 
Center with the workmen above said, and get the 
place where the meeting-house shall stand set out, 
and to get bricks and stone to the place to begin 








ry This meeting agrees that the meeting-house 
in the Center shall be 50 foot long, 35 foot wide, and 
10 foot high.” 

5th of Eighth month, 1685. “It is advised that 
all Friends that have subscribed towards building 
the meeting-house in the Center do answer the same, 
that the meeting-house may be finished before this 
winter. Andrew Griscom hath undertaken to carry 
on and finish the carpenter work—that is to say, the 
floor, roof, and to cover it.”’ 

2d of Ninth month, 1685. “ Philip England is de- 
sired to speak to Thomas Duckett to finish the well 
at the Center, least for want of doing it, it may be 
unfit for use.” 

Although the work on the building had been 
pushed forward as rapidly as possible for a time, it 
appears to have been suspended entirely for some 
months, probably for want of funds; we find that 
one Friend subscribed one pound, and another one 
bushel of corn, towards the building. 

At a Monthly Meeting, 27th of Sixth month, 1686, 
it was “Agreed that the Center meeting-house be 
now taken care of. Barnabas Wilcox offers to speak 
to workmen that are fit to be concerned, to cover the 
Center meeting-house. Griffith Jones offers to give 
credit to provide shingles, and B. Wilcox the nails, 
and is desired to speak to Thomas Duckett that he 
go on with the brick work of the meeting-house.” 

29th of Eighth month, 1686. “Thomas Fitzwater 
hath undertaken to send a man to the Cent er meet- 
ing-house to be an assistant to Thos. Marl for the car- 
rying on the boarding and shingling the roof.” 

At our Monthly Meeting on Delaware side, 31st 
of Tenth month, 1686. “At the request of Andrew 
Griscom [the following] Friends were pitched upon: 
Thomas Bradford, John Masters, John Day, and 
Thomas Jacques, to take a survey of the carpenter 
work on the Center meeting-house, and give their 
judgment of the value thereof.” 

25th of Twelfth month, 1686. “ Whereas John 
Redman proposed the buying of the timber of the 
old meeting-house at the Center, Friends have left to 
Anthony Morris to dispose of the same to him.” 

25th of First month, 1686-7. “According to an 
order of last month, Anthony Morris hath sold John 
Redman the wood of the old meeting shed for 25 
shillings.” 

24th of Fourth month, 1687. “ Ordered that Wil- 
liam Southerly and John Jones do agree with a 
workman about making forms, and doors, and a seat 
for public Friends, at the meeting-house in the 
Center.” 

From the foregoing extracts the “ Center Square 
meeting-house” appears to be finished; and it is 
evident that to build such a place of worship, in those 
times and with such surroundings, was indeed a 
great work. We have no positive information as to 
the exact time when meetings were first held there- 
in. It is plain, however, that meetings had been 
held upon the ground for some time in the meeting 
shed above alluded to, that was directed to be built 
“ with all speed,” in 1684. The minute of the Quar- 
terly Meeting, held 7th of Tenth month, 1685, says: 
“it is agreed that the meeting at the Center on First- 
days begin between the hours of nine and ten.” 
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, Although this house was erected in what was de- 
signed to be the centre of the city, its location there 
seems to have been a mistake, and is one of those 
rare instances in which Friends made an error in 
judgment in such matters. It was then supposed 
that the city would expand from the centre toward 
both rivers, but it was soon found that the commerce 
of the Delaware engrossed all. 

Watson says, “ This house was so far in the wild 
forest, that a Friend by the name of Morris stated 
that when they used to go out to Center Square 
meeting she had often seen deer and wild turkeys 
cross their path. At that time they had a resting- 
seat under a fine shade, at the corner of High and 
Sixth Streets, then so far out of town that they 
called it the half-way rest.” 

Eighth month 28th, 1687. “Ordered by this 
meeting that Samuel Carpenter and Robert Turner 
do make inquiry if there be anything to be found by 
the surveyor or any other means, to have a title to 
be made to the ground belonging to the Center 
meeting-house, and if there can be no good title 
made at present, then for the same persons to write 
to England to Governour Penn in the behalf of this 
meeting, for a confirmation, in order to a patent for 
the same.” 

The committee reported the next month, that “at 
present they can give no satisfactory account as to 
Title.” 

Josera W. Lippincort. 
(To be Continued.) 


SCRIPTURE LESSON No. 26. 
SEVENTH MonTH 14TH, 1889. 
RESTRAINT. 
GOLDEN TExtT :—“ He restrained them not.’’—1 Samuel 3: 13. 
ReaD 1 Samuel 4: 1-18. 
Samvet is acknowledged as the prophet of the Lord, 
but does not assume the control until after the death 
of Eli, who is now ninety-eight years old, and has 
been a Judge for forty years. 

We are not told that the revolt against the Philis- 
tines was made by direction of Eli and Samuel, but 
may believe that the yoke of these cruel oppressors, 
who in the later years of Eli had gained the ascend- 
ency, was very burdensome. These Philistines ap- 
pear to have settled in Canaan before the migration 
of Abraham. (Gen. 21: 32-34.) They were a for- 
midable tribe, and continued to trouble Israel until 
the time of David, when their country was consoli- 
dated into the kingdom. 

The Elders of Israel—literally the old men. They 
are first mentioned in the time of the Exodus; their 
authority was undefined, and extended to all matters 
of public welfare. They retained their influence 
through all the changes in the government of the 
nation, and in the time of Jesus exercised judicial 
authority in connection with the chief priests. 

The Ark of the Covenant, This was the chest of 
Shittim (acacia) wood, overlaid within and without 
with pure gold, in which were deposited the two 
tables of stone, containing the Decalogue, or Cove- 
nant. The pot of manna and the rod of Aaron were 
probably kept in it. The Ark occupied the most 


holy place in the Tabernacle. It was to them the 
visible symbol of the Divine presence,and the El- 
ders in proposing to take it with the army as Joshua 
had done at Jericho (Joshua, 6th chap.) hoped to win 
the favor of God ; but they sought not God, nor were 
the priests that accompanied it worthy men, and 
they were defeated. There is a lesson for us in this, 
as in many other of the wars of the Israelites. No 
symbol or emblem, however blessed or beautiful or 
costly it may be, can bring victory to the soul in its 
warfare with the enemies of its peace. Only as trust 
and confidence is placed in God himself, and in the 
power that this reliance gives, can we meet and van- 
quish our foes. This is the highest and holiest truth 
concerning the warfare each one must wage, and 
making it the law of our daily life we will know of 
the overcoming that brings peace and rest to the soul. 
There is yet another lesson drawn from the sorrow- 
ful fate of Eli. He was a good man, but very weak, 
and this made him unfaithful to the great trust com- 
mitted to his keeping. It was his duty to watch 
over those in authority and see that they exercised 
their office for the welfare of the people but he 
failed in this, and was charged with not restraining 
his sons who were leaders in wrong-doing and in 
corrupting the people, and his weakness and irreso- 
lution were largely responsible for the degeneracy of 
the nation. No individual can escape the conse- 
quences of failure in the occupancy of a trust. The 
most significant parables of Jesus were illustrations 
of this common delinquency of men. “Ichabod” 
has often to be written of those from whom the 
world has a right to expect better things. (1 Sam. 
4; 21.) 


We can well imagine the sorrow and trouble that 
the wickedness of his sons must have caused Eli, and 
when the condemnation was fulfilled upon them and 
their father’s house, and the cherished Ark of the 
Lord fell into the hands of their enemies, it is not 
strange that his heart was broken. 

This contains an impressive lesson for us, that 
“no one sins to himself alone.” Our parents, our 
friends and companions, and the principles which we 
profess, all suffer when we fail to live righteously. If 
the end could be seen from the beginning many 
would be deterred from entering upon a life of sin- 
fulness ; but the first step is such a slight departure 
from the path of rectitude that it is scarcely noticed 
and is readily condoned, and the next is still more 
easily taken. 

Blessed are they whom the hand of the parent 
checks ere it is too late,and how much to be con- 
demned is that parent who, either from mistaken 
kindness or weakness of character, allows his child 
to grow up without that wholesome restraint that 
moulds the character and enables it to resist evil. It 
would be impossible to lay too much stress upon the 
necessity for parents to teach their children self-re- 
straint while they are young, for the power of habit 
and the dominion of passion are difficult, nay, al- 
most impossible, to overcome in after life. 

Because of the inconsistencies of professing Chris- 
tians, many stumble and truth is made to suffer. To 
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“love our neighbors‘'as ourselves,” to observe the 
golden rule, to “ judge not,” to “ speak no evil one of 
another,” to “ bear onefanother’s burdens,” all require 
us to restrain our natural selfish desires. No one can 
be a perfect Christian without possessing the ability 
thus to do, nor can he enjoy that peace which passeth 
all understanding. 

It is the little affairs of everyday life that prove 
us. If we can check the cross word under provoca- 
tion, drive? out},the unkind thought when we have 
been, as westhink, unfairly treated, if we can “ re- 
turn good *for‘evil,” and not let the “little foxes” 
plunder usfof the fruit of the Spirit, which is love, 
joy, peace, etc., etc., then we may be assured that we 
will be strongj’when heavy trials and temptations 
assail us. 


NOTES ON THE LESSON. 

We find no mention of Eli previous to the inci- 
dents connected with the birth and childhood of 
Samuel.@ He!was a descendant of Aaron and filled 
the office of high priest. At what age he entered 
upon its "duties we have no knowledge, but he be- 
came judge whenfhe was fifty-eight years old. The 
condition of the people was not very much improved 
under hisZadministration. It was said of them that 
there being no;king, “ every man did that which was 
right in his own eyes” before Eli became judge, and 
we may conclude from the scant record concerning 
him that little change for the better followed ; 
doubtless some check was held over the warlike 
Philistines, but there were constant outbreaks and 
the Israelites were no match for their adversaries. 
At the time of our lesson they had met with defeat 
after defeat and the chains of subjection were about 
to be firmly riveted. The elders remembered that 
at the capture of Jericho the Ark of Testimony had 
been carried before the army, and, with no inquiry 
as to the Divine will in so important a matter, they 
sent to Shiloh and had Hophni and Phineas, the de- 
generate sons of Eli, bring it into the camp. The 
rejoicing was very great,—they were sure of the favor 
of Jehovah, forgetting entirely that they had in the 
ark only a sign or symbol, which was without power 
to aid them except as He, to whose worship it was 
dedicated, was with them. This mistake has been 
repeated over and over again,—some ceremony or per- 
formance has been relied upon as having saving vir- 
tues, only to end in a miserable failure. 

The Ark, precious as were all the associations con- 
nected with its history, had no power within itself to 
save. It held the sacred treasures of the nation, 
which were preserved that they might be a constant 
reminder of the One Source from which all their 
help must come. 

As they were faithful and obedient, the same De- 
vine Power that had led their fathers would enable 
them to overcome their enemies, but would not de- 
liver them while they were leading lives of sin and 
uncleanness. 

There is another lesson in the example of Eli 
who seems to have been right at heart and to have 
possessed many estimable qualities, but he was weak 
and irresolute, and lacking in that force of character 





so essential in one called to the high office of priest 
and judge. His sons were not trained into the ser- 
vice of the sanctuary, they associated with wrong do- 
ers, and were not restrained in their evil ways, 
though they had charge of the Ark and were in the 
line of succession to the office of high priest ; their 
lives were vile and profligate, and they became a 
scandal and reproach to the whole nation. “ He re- 
strained them not,”—is the testimony. All that was 
good and worthy in himself was neutralized by this 
lack of parental authority, and not only himself but 
the whole nation were made to suffer on account of 
his weakness. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
A LESSON ON FILIAL GRATITUDE. 


Tose who mingle freely with little children, and 
who are sufficiently familiar with them to gain their 
confidence and to share their enjoyments, have op- 
portunities for deep instruction. 

One of my most intimate friends, who is now at a 
sea-side resort with his family, recently had a little 
domestic experience which to me seemed so instruc- 
tive that I feel inclined to let others have the benefit 
of the lesson. 

The father had been in the city during the day, 
and on returning to his family in the evening he said 
to his eldest child—a boy of six years—“ H I 
have brought some little tin pans with me; they are 
for you to play with, in the sand; you will find them 
in that package.” Of course it was to be expected 
that the child would eagerly rush for the package, 
and with the least possible delay get possession of his 
new treasure. Such, at least, would seem to be the 
natural impulse of a healthy, vivacious boy. But 
no; he looked earnestly into the face of his father, 
and—with a mingled expression of surprise and pleas- 
ure on his countenance—exclaimed, “ You brought 
some tin pans forme?” On receiving an affirmative 
nod he ran to his father, threw up his little arms, and 
said “I will kiss you, papa.” 

After having thus evinced his gratitude and his 
affection for the giver, he was ready to seize the gift, 
and to enjoy it with all the heartiness of childish 
glee. 

This simple incident conveys a lesson of great 
value, and of two-fold application. First, the debt of 
gratitude that children owe to their parents, and the 
satisfaction to both parties that its prompt payment 
would afford: and second, that debt which lies so 
heayily upon all of us, but which we are so heedless 
about paying. The sacred obligation that we should 
feel to render gratitude and praise to the Dispenser 
of our gifts—even before we enjoy them—is one 
which we are too apt to overlook, and hence, by a 
series of omissions, to be continually increasing its 
weight. 

In our trials—like the children—we run to our 
Parent for succor; but when favors are showered 
upon us we receive them as a matter of course; too 
often being unmindful of the Source whence they 
come. 

But the whole matter is so plainly illustrated by 
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the little incident referred to, and the application of 
it is so simple, that we can all take it to ourselves, 
and endeavor to profit by the lesson. 


Sixth month, 22, 1889. 


a * 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
THE PATTERN. 


Sze that thou make all things according to the pattern 
shewed to thee in the mount, was said to Moses when 
he was about to make the tabernacle, after he was in- 
structed during the forty days and forty nights he re- 
mained in the mount, called away from every earthly 
strife and care, and shown in every particular by the 
Most High how to do,—which is beautifully described 
in the book of Exodus. 

Deeply interesting is this account represented in 
the 8th chapter of the epistle to the Hebrews, as ex- 
ample and shadow of heavenly things; which has 
arrested my attention with the thought, that if we 
are willing to enter into the closet of our own hearts, 
shutting out every hindering thing, and wait for the 
direction of Best Wisdom, we too shall in our meas- 
ure be shown the path of duty, and if faithful, know 
that of having a sure foundation to stand upon which 
cannot be shaken by adverse winds. 

Happy will it be for all who are faithful to the un- 
foldings of light and truth shown to them in the conde- 
scending love and goodness of the Heavenly Father, 
which preserves from the snares and temptations of 
this life and prepares them for eternal felicity in the 
life to come. Resecca PRICE. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
THE FIELDLARK AND SOME OF ITS 
RELATIVES. 


Ir is rather disappointing to the reader of English 
literature to find that many of the birds whose 
praises the poets have sung, are not found in Amer- 
ica. It is true that the common names of several of 
our birds correspond to those of English songsters 
thus celebrated, but upon investigation they turn out 
to be very different birds. 

For instance, our robin, the rather greedy bird 
which, as Lowell says, “has a bad reputation among 
people who do not value themselves less for being 
fond of cherries,” is a thrush (family Turdidz) while 
the English robin of which we hear so much isa 
smaller bird and belongs to the warblers, the only 
similarity being the red breast. 

The blackbird, too, appears in various forms. The 
blackbirds we know so well are by no means noted 
for the beauty of their song; but turn to an English 
work on birds and you find that the blackbird isa 
thrush and one of the sweetest singers in England. 

Then, when we read Shelley’s Ode to the Skylark 
we cannot help regretting that we do not know the 
bird of which he says, 

“Sound of vernal showers 
On the tinkling grass, 
Rain-awakened flowers, 
All that ever was 
Joyous and clear and fresh, thy 
music doth surpass.” 


But though we do not have the bird which “ sings 
as he soars,” we have a fieldlark, a very delightful 
vocalist, though he does not belong to the true larks 
at all, but to the Icteride or American starlings. He 
is an interesting bird notwithstanding the fact that 
he has missed being immortalized by Shelley, and he 
and some of his near relatives are making the fields 
and sloughs about here melodious these early sum- 
mer days. 

The family Icteridz is divided into three groups— 
the orioles, the crow blackbirds, and the marsh black- 
birds. The beautiful Baltimore oriole, or golden 
robin, is a type of the first group. Its plumage, flam- 
ing orangefand jetty black its curious pensile nest and 
its sweet song make it one of our most attractive 
birds. It is rather rare here, though we generally see 
one or two each summer. But it is a woodland bird, 
and will probably become more common as the arti- 
ficial groves of this prairie country grow older. It 
is scarcely more than a decade since the first robin 
gladdened the hearts of those who had emigrated to 
Iowa from wooded regions, and now each year brings 
us more birds than the last. 

The crow blackbirds, as may be supposed, ally the 
Icteride to the crow family. They have large, 
strong feet, adapted to walking, and spend much of 
their time on the ground. Their voices are harsh 
and unmusical. 

The third division, the marsh blackbird group, is 
the one to which the fieldlark belongs. In low, 
swampy ground, where the sedges and cat-tails grow, 
we may find a familiar example of this group, the 
red-winged blackbird. The cowbird too, which, 
like the European cuckoo, lays its eggs in the nests 
of other birds, belongs to this group and is found in 
the same locality. The fieldlark, however, though 
similar in many respects to these birds, inhabits 
higher ground. Down among the grass in the open 
field it builds its nest, laying from four to six spotted 
eggs. It is a migratory bird, disappearing from this 
region in the fall and coming back with the early 
spring. 

In color the fieldlark differs widely from its rela- 
tives, the blackbirds, the prevailing color of the back, 
head, and wings being a grayish brown mixed 
slightly with black. Its breast is yellow, set off by 
a black crescent on the throat. Its bill is long and of 
a peculiar shape, the lower mandible having the ap- 
pearance of being bent downward just where the 
feathers end. It is one of our most common field- 
birds and its sweet song makes it a welcome visitor, 
while its coming is hailed as one of the many har- 
bingers of spring. Anna L. Nicuois. 

State Centre, Iowa. 


It is quite true that each man is a single and in- 
divisible personality ; and yet there are two sides to 
this one personality which are often in conflict with 
each other—the lower side which Paul calls “the 
flesh’ and sometimes “the carnal mind,” and the 
higher side, which he calls “ the spirit.” What the 
one side wants the other condemns; and what the 
man will be in his practical character depends on 
which side rules his life.—Selected. 
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THE GIFT OF CHOICE. 
In the bountiful provision made for the sustenance 
of human life upon the earth, and for its enjoyment 
also, by the great Giver of all good, there is such an 
endless variety that His great wisdom is made mani- 
fest in bestowing upon man the gift of choice as to 
what is best adapted to his own needs. In civilized 
life the cultivation of the mind in the direction 
of invention, and the improvement upon nature in 
food supplies, has so added to this variety in produc- 
ing both essentials and non-essentials, that increased 
wisdom in the matter of choice becomes a necessity. 

It is not for any one person to revel in all of 
these good gifts, else variety in individuals, which 
adds so much to the charm of living, would disap- 
pear ; very early in life should this fact be impressed 
upon the tender mind, so that Content, “ that sweet 
maid from Heaven sent,” may early make her abode 
in the heart of the child and ever after impart her 
blessing. 

The experiences of mature life soon makes known 
the necessity of wise choosing, first, as to the uses 
of time, not for maturity, but the proper division of 
it for the child, that into its life shall be instilled a 
regard for the passing moments, that these be wisely 
spent. Bacon says, “there is no greater wisdom than 
well to time the beginnings and onsets of things ;” 
hence those who think well, and plan in accordance 
therewith, are most sure of success in life be the 
chosen occupation what it may ;and happy will he be 
whose well timed hours embrace therein opportu- 
nites for the development of the variety of powers, 
physical, mental, moral, and spiritual with which 
he is endowed. 

Then the exercise of choice as to companionship 
is a point where wisdom is so essential and should be 
constantly sought, for our future good comes largely 
from associating with those who have the power to 
elevate us by contact with their fine qualities of 
heart and mind. Here again the guardianship of age, 
or at least maturity, is needed in guiding, not forcing, 
—for “ where there is force there is no choice” and 
nature’s laws suffer infringement,—childhood and 
youth into the right channel; surround these with 
companions in the home, in the school, from 
amongst whom they can with little danger choose 


such as will bless their lives with friendships 
good and true. Friends as a society have ever 
regarded this guardianship as a religious testi- 
mony of the highest importance, and though 
there have been instances of too much restriction 
lapsing into narrowness, the right balance of such a 
testimony should ever be kept most prominent. 

Greatly to be esteemed is the privilege to choose 
our life work, that it shall be of such a nature as 
to enoble and not degrade character, and each one 
should carefully examine as to his innate resources 
that these be allowed opportunities for growth in the 
direction towards which God has already implanted 
the impulse, always believing that unto every created 
being some talent has been committed for cultivation. 
All along the lines of life one must choose from 
amongst the vast stores presented of food for body, 
mind, and spirit, that which will nourish and not 
overload, and here is where moderation and sim- 
plicity present themselves as absolute essentials in 
the living of a good, true life. We are so apt to tax 
ourselves with a superfluity of things in this produc- 
tive age. Benj. Franklin says, in his moralizing way, 
that “ we tax ourselves twice by our idleness, three 
times by our pride, and four times by our folly,” in 
the misuse of our time and for the things we fancy 
are essentials in our pursuit of happiness. Shall we 
not then cultivate wisdom in our choosing, that our 
lives may not be robbed of the sweetness that true 
simplicity in living will give to us,so that mind and 
spirit may be enriched and grow into such enjoyment 
here as can be perpetuated hereafter? In the ex- 
ercise of this God-given gift of choice between 
the good and the evil, let all the effort be for the 
good alone. 


MARRIAGES. 


PIDGEON—DUVALL.—On Sixth month 19th, 1889, 
at the residence of the bride’s grandmother, Mary E. 
Jackson, Frederick county, Va., Charles M. Pidgeon, son 
of Samuel L. Pidgeon, and Katie Duvall. 


DEATHS. 


BARNES.—At her residence in the town of White 
Plains, Westchester county, N. Y.,on the 9th of Sixth 
month, 1889, Martha T., widow of Elias Barnes, in the 
66th year of her age; an esteemed elder of Purchase 
Monthly Meeting. This dear Friend was first attacked 
with paralysis in the autumn of 1887. The winter follow- 
ing her husband was removed by death from the family 
circle. Her disease rendered her unable to attend her re- 
ligious meetings. She often gave utterance to the hope 
that she might again be able to mingle with her friends 
in that capacity. This she was never more able to do. 
She was ever ready to extend the hand of benevolence to 
the needy, and sympathize with the afflicted. When the 
time came for her spirit to be released, she quietly passed 
away without a struggle, leaving the assurance that she 
had entered the rest that awaiteth the righteous. 


B. 
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BURGESS.—Sixth month 24th, 1889, Edwin K. Bur- 
gess; a member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of 
Philadelphia. 

KING.—At his residence near Wakefield, Lancaster 
county, Pa., Sixth month 10th, 1889, Thomas P. King, 
aged 64 years, 10 months, and 21 days; an esteemed mem- 
ber of Little Britain Particular and Nottingham Quarterly 
Meetings. 

For a period of five or more years this dear Friend was 
afflicted with an incurable disease, but he bore extreme 
suffering with Christian fortitude. Regular in his attend- 
ance of meeting, his place was seldom vacant. It was 
through his instrumentality that the First-day school at 
Penn Hill was organized and kept up. He continued his 
interest in it and attended it and meeting until Ninth 
month, 1888, when he became unable to sit in meeting any 
more. His life among his fellow men was exemplary in 
every particular. ‘‘ Blessed are the dead which die in the 
Lord from henceforth; yea, saith the Spirit, that they 
may rest from their labors, for their works follow with 
them.” 

LUKENS.—At Jenkintown, Pa., Sixth month 28th, 
1889, Ellen, widow of Charles H. Lukens, aged 56 years. 

ROWLETT.—Sixth month 22d, 1889, at his residence, 
Bridgewater, Bucks county, Pa., John Rowlett, in his 87th 
year; a minister belonging to Abington Monthly Meeting. 

SCHOFIELD.—Sixth month 23d, 1889, Joseph Schofield, 
of Washington City, in the 77th year of his age. 

VERREE.—At his residence, Verree’s Mills, Philadel- 
phia, Sixth month 27th, 1889, John P. Verree; a member 
of the Monthly Meeting held at Green street, in his 73d 
year. He was formerly a Member of Congress, and other- 
wise prominent in public affairs. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
SAN DIEGO: THE OLD AND THE NEW. 


“Is this train for San Diego?” inquired a middle- 
aged, portly lady, as she emerged—red-faced—from 
the waiting-room of the Sante Fé depot at Los An- 
geles, and just as I was about to betray my ignorance 
thereof, the train-dispatcher shouted “ Rodonda 
Beach!” and the crowd of pleasure-seekers were 
soon borne away to plunge into the cooling waves of 
the sea. 

We too were bound for the seaside and for the 
Hotel del Coronada, and were soon whirled out into 
the Santa Anna valley, and through a charming pan- 
orama one hundred and twenty-five miles in extent, 
of valleys, mountains, rivers, and ocean. When 
scarcely beyond the city limits, we have a fine view 
of the little town of Whittier, at the foot of the 
sloping green bluffs to the southeast, some nineteen 
miles away. This town has had its marvelous growth 
in the short period of eight months. It was laid out 
by a company of “ Orthodox” Friends, and now con- 
tains three hotels, several stores, a bank, post-office, 
college building, meeting-house, school-house, etc., 
and about one thousand inhabitants. After passing 
a succession of flourishing towns, half buried in orange 
groves and eucalyptus trees, the most important of 
which are Anaheim and Santa Ana, we reach Capis- 
trano, about sixty miles south of Los Angeles, a small 
hamlet, more than half Mexican in its chacterter, a 


collection of adobes, with a slight intermingling of. 


more modern dwellings, situated together in a little 


valley just below the picturesque ruins of the Old 
Mission of San Juan Capistrano. 

This was one of the series of Missions established 
by monks of the Franciscan Order, over one hundred 
years ago, extending along the Pacific Coast from the 
southern end of the Peninsula of Old California, 
northward to the Bay of San Francisco, at intervals 
of about forty miles. They were generally located on 
slight elevations, overlooking the broad fertile plains 
over which roamed vast herds of cattle, horses, and 
sheep, that constituted their wealth, 

The Mission of San Juan Capistrano was founded 
in the year 1776, and was thirty years in building. It 
consisted of a large quadrangular court, adjoining the 
Church, and squares or enclosures of smaller build- 
ings for the lodgment of the Indians, for whose sole 
benefit these Missions are supposed to have been 
established. The church was built entirely of stone, 
with walls of immense thickness, and a vaulted ceil- 
ing also of stone. This led to the state of future di- 
lapidation in which it is now found for it. could not 
withstand the throes of Mother Earth to which Cali- 
fornia has at times been subjected. In 1812, while 
filled with worshipers, it was almost entirely thrown 
down, and thirty-six persons were killed. No effort 
has been made to restore the main edifice, and a por- 
tion only is left standing. The surrounding corri- 
dors, built of adobe and brick, still remain, but are 
fast going to ruin. Owls and bats make their nests 
in the crevices and nooks, and a rank growth of 
weeds covers the débris of crumbling walls and 
fallen tiles. One little corner only has been re- 
claimed. The cleanly swept brick floor, under the 
corridored porch, freshly whitewashed walls, green 
blinds, and potted plants, attested the occupancy of 
this portion. A priest lives here, who has charge of 
the old ruins, and holds occasional service in the 
rooms, while his constituency extends over many 
square miles of the surrounding hills and plains,— 
mostly a primitive Spanish-American grazing coun- 
try. 

Continuing down the valley some three miles, 
with the prospect seaward cut off by a low range of 
hills, we suddenly debouch upon the coast at the 
little station romantically named San-Juan-by-the- 
Sea. This is an excursion point and bathing place, 
and it is also one of the places particularly described 
by Richard Henry Dana in his “ Three Years before 
the Mast;” and the bold, rocky headland, a mile or 
two up the beach is now called “ Dana’s Point.” 

From here we run about twenty-six miles in sight 
of the sea, until we reach Ocean Side. Six miles 
east of the town, and over a fine road that follows 
the San Luis Rey, we came to the Mission of that 
name. The view as we approached is a grand one. 
The luminous valley, at the head of which stand the 
ghastly walls of the ancient pile, are enclosed by 
rounded bluffs, covered with luxuriant grass, and in 
the misty distance seen over the tops of many lesser 
peaks are the snow-covered summits of the Southern 
Sieriras. 

The San Luis Rey Mission was amongst the latest 
founded, not having been commenced until 1798, 
but it was one of the finest and largest of all, and is 
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still in a fair state of preservation, and yet about it 
is an air of abandonment and inevitable decay. The 
walls of thechurch with its single tower in which 
one lone bell now remains are yet intact, but the 
adjoining buildings are almost roofless, and there is 
but little left except the long rows of graceful arches 
which line the corridors of the cloisters ; they, being 
formed of the peculiar tile-like brick of the builders, 
have withstood the inroads of encroaching . years. 
This was once the wealthiest of all the Missions in 
the State, and had at one time between three and 
four thousand communicants, mostly Indians. Bull 
fights were held in the great Court, which was some 
four or five acres in extent, and surrounded by an 
adobe wall twelve feet high and half the thickness. 
Near by the main edifice a small house has been 
built from the bricks of the ruin, in which lives a 
Mexican family who have charge of the place. It 
requires a fee, quatro reales (50 cents) to secure en- 
trance to the interior. 

A short distance below Ocean Side, the road 
leaves the immediate shore-line of the coast, and 
strikes up over the hills, crossing innumerable deep 
barancas, which have cut their way through the soft 
sand rock, carving it into many fantastic shapes. 
After passing these we come out into the valley at 
the mouth of the San Diego river, on the farther edge 
of which is the town of Old San Diego and three 
miles beyond, the present new town of the same 
name, which like many others in the Great Far 
West, have sprung up at short notice. Previous to 
1886 it boasted of but twenty-eight hundred inhabi- 
tants, but in that year came a “boom,” and three 
years later the figures increased to the remarkable 
number of thirty thousand. Long before we reached 
the City proper, we saw a great massive pile with 
its towersand steeples and rounded domes and flags 
thrown tothe breeze, crouched down by the sea. 
This was the Hotel del Coronada, away over on the 
extreme edge of the peninsula which extends far 
out into the Bay. At the arrival of the train the 
* busses are in waiting to carry the passengers across 
the ferry, and we are driven to the hotel over what 
but a couple of years ago was almost a treeless plain. 
But ample means and man’s energy and facilities for 
irrigation are converting the whole into a garden 
spot, and a few years will find the concrete roads 
cireling through groves and under bowers of Califor- 
nia’s semi-tropical trees and shrubbery. 

But we are in the shadow of the stupendous 
hostelry, and take in the imposing style of architec- 
ture, then enter the great hall, or office, and are con- 
ducted to our room opening on a square court, around 
which are four or five galleries, one above the other. 
In the court are palms and ferns and gorgeous 
flowers, almost like a fairy scene, with silvery sprays 
falling from ever-playing fountains. The Coronada, 
said to be the largest hotel of its kind in the world, 
is built in the form of a parallelogram, and the total 
floor area covers seven and one half acres. The din- 
ing hall, with its lofty, dome-like ceiling, seats one 
thousand persons and we enjoy our dinner while 
sweet strains of music comes from an orchestra 
nearly concealed in a little balcony. The hotel is 
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built directly upon the beach, and at high tide the 
waves lave the very foundation. A large gallery en- 
closed in glass, permits the invalid to enjoy the grand 
ocean expanse, undisturbed by the chilling sea 
breezes. 

Here we are at the southern extremity of Cali- 
fornia, and only twenty-one miles from the boundary 
line of Old Mexico, and yon tall, decapitated cone- 
like mountain, looming up in the purple distance, 
has its base in the home of the Montezumas. 

As it is the Artist’s purpose to leave none of the 
Old Missions unvisited, we are soon en route for that 
of San Diego, which is situated at the head of Mis- 
sion valley. To reach it, we climb University Hill, 
opposite the city, from whence the outlook is a su- 
perb one over the blue rippling bay with its bristling 
forest of masts. San Diego Bay has the finest deep 
water harbor along the Pacific coast. Here the deep 
sea ships and trains of cars come together, greatly 
facilitating commerce. In the days of Mexican rule, 
this city was the commercial centre of the State of 
California, and to-day ships are arriving from Austra- 
lia, loaded with coal, while regular lines from Euro- 
pean ports and the Atlantic coast are bringing various 
commodities to be distributed through the interior. 
Over one-half of the ports of the commercial world 
are tributary to the port of San Diego. 

Plunging down the winding road through the 
cafion we emerged into Mission Valley, some twelve 
miles in extent, and drove through rich verdure lin- 
ing the sloping hillsides, and past orchards of limes 
and walnuts, figs and olives, until we came in sight 
of the Old Mission at its head, which we soon 
reached. We found it the most dilapidated and de- 
molished of any we had seen. A group of mules 
stood stamping at the flies, sheltered from the hot 
sun by the few remaining walls. Near by,a pair of 
stately fan palms had defied the ages, and olive trees 
some one hundred and twenty years old, were as 
fresh and green as when planted by the hands of the 
Mission fathers. 

From here we retraced our steps, and at the north- 
ern extremity of the valley came out into the town 
of Old San Diego, so enthusiastically described by 
“H. H.,” and drove to the old tile-roofed adobe, 
where Alessandro and Ramona were supposed to 
have been married, and near which were the old bells 
hanging from a cross-beam between two white posts 
planted in the ground. These bells were taken from 
the tower of the Old Mission, and preserved as sacred 
relics. 

Up over the velvety hills again, we catch sight of 
the sun wheeling its flaming disc down into the 
ocean, while a ship, phantom-like and far at sea, 
glides between, penciling its outlines on the golden 
back-ground. Emrure Parnter JACKSON. 

Fifth month, 1889. 











Tuts is a stronghold, fortified by God and nature, 
and diligence is properly the understanding’s laying 
siege to it; so that it must be perpetually observing 
all the avenues and passes to it, and accordingly 
making its approaches.—South. 
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SCHOFIELD SCHOOL ANNUAL REPORT. 


Tux annual report of the Schofield Normal and In- 
dustrial School, at Aiken, S. C., has been issued from 
the press of the School, and makes a neat pamphlet 
of 16 pages. It states that there were enrolled dur- 
ing the term 340 pupils, 179 girls and 161 boys. Of 
these, 29 were in the Normal department, preparing 
to become teachers. All in the first class attended 
the county examination for teachers in Fourth 
month last, and received certificates,some second, the 
others third grade. “ Owing to the fact that a large 
majority of our older pupils can only be in school 
during the three winter months their progress is not 
so rapid as we could wish, but the eager desire of 
many to learn all they can while here is very en- 
couraging. We find that our boarding students wh o 
receive well disciplined manual training can do bet- 
ter work in the school room than the day pupils who 
do as much work but without putting any mind into 
it. White mind controlled slave labor, and it will 
take time to make the brain direct the hand.” 

“ Printing, carpentry, cobbling, sewing, and paint- 
ing are the chief industries. Boys have cut all the 
wood used at Carter Hall and the school-house ; made 
garden, planted trees about the grounds; laid 560 
feet of plank walk 2 feet wide; made 61 panels of 
fence and type stands for printing office; repaired 
chairs and benches ; built a woodshed and pantry at 
Carter Hall ; made double iron gates to the fence in 
front of the school-house ; painted the kitchen and 
all out-buildings. Repairing in the shoe-shop was 
conducted by one of the students. Out of school 
hours the boarding boys do extra work, for which 
they receive compensation. 

“All the girls are taught sewing, having their sew- 
ing classes while the boys are engaged in other work. 
The boarding girls have extra sewing classes on Sat- 
urday, when they generally do some work for which 
they receive pay. Besides mending sheets, pillow 
cases, and other articles in the sewing-room, over a 
hundred garments consisting of under-clothing and 
children’s dresses, were cut and made by the girls. 
In addition to this they were taught to make pin- 
cushions, mats, and various fancy articles from 
things which have come in barrels. One lady sent 
us samples of table linen ; from these the girls made 
many nice little bureau and table covers. Another 
lady gave pieces of fine fancy white goods. These 
we utilized by teaching the girls how to use them as 
collars, and also to make them into baby bonnets. 
The boarders were delighted to make and carry some 
of these bonnets home to the younger members of 
the family. The clothing made in the sewing room 
finds ready sale in our store.” 

The financial statement of the year shows total 
receipts of $5,079.97. Of this sum $3,145 was “ volun- 
tary contributions,” $310.94 interest on endowment, 
$500 from the John F. Slater Fund, $200 from the 
Public School Fund of Aiken county, $275 from 
students, for tuition, $421.35 income of printing of- 
fice ; and the remainder minor amounts from various 
sources. The expenditures were: salaries of in- 
structors $3,796,50, addition to endowment fund 
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$100, industrial department $200, printing office 
$421.35, expenditure on buildings $132; student aid 
$200, and other smaller items. Of the $3,145 of vol- 
untary contributions, $1,237 came from Pennsyl- 
vania, $1,238 from New York, $225 from Illinois, $50 
from Connecticut, $130 from New Jersey, $100 from 
Rhode Island, $60 from Indiana, $105 from Masea- 
chusetts. In the Pennsylvania amount are included 
the $150 given (1888) by Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing of Women Friends, and $500 collected and for- 
warded by the Philadelphia Association for Promot- 
ing Colored Education, etc. The New York amount 
includes $450 sent by the Philanthropic Union sub- 
committee of the Yearly Meeting, through Samuel 
B. Haines, Treasurer. 

The endowment fund, as stated in the report, is 
$7,515. This does not include the $5,000 bequest of 
the late Robert Willets. 


THE LIBRARY. 


Tue First-day school workers of Richmond, Ind., 
have gathered into a neat pamphlet of 73 pages the 
Tributes to the memory, and some of the sermons, of 
the late S. A. E. Hutton. As an incentive to know 
the “ gift of God” in order to be made “ whole,” such 
evidences of a true life are well worthy of study. As 
many who knew this Friend, and some who did not, 
may desire to obtain copies we are informed these 
can be procured at 10 cents per single copy, and $10 
per hundred of Benj. Stratton, Richmond, Ind. 

Henry Longstreth, 740 Sansom St., Philadelphia, 
announces that he has issued an edition of William 
Pollard’s collection of lectures on “Old Fashioned 
Quakerism,” at twenty-five cents per copy. The 
work had not before been reprinted, we believe, in 
this country. 


PERSONAL. 


Amonc the passengers who sailed by the North Ger- 
man Lloyds steamship Fulda, from New York, on 
Seventh-day last, was our friend Thomas Foulke, of 
New York, in company with his son, William Dudley 
Foulke, of Richmond, Ind., and his family. 

—Our friend Lydia H. Price, who has recently 
made an extended and somewhat difficult trip 
amongst Friends in the Pennsylvania mountain re- 
gion, has gone this week to visit New York and Long 
Island. 


Dear Epitor: In the InTeELLIGENCER AND JouRNAL of 
Sixth month 22, I am represented as saying in Notes 
from Centre Quarter that the buildings at Bedford 
Springs are in a dilapidated condition, which is not 
the case, and doubtless occasioned by the bad writing 
in the manuscript. The grounds were greatly injured 
by the late flood and were being renewed ; some re- 
pairs were also being made in buildings. cue 


Orrentimes when thy body complains of trouble 
it is not so much the greatness of trouble as the lit- 
tleness of thy spirit that makes thee to groan.— 
Jeremy Taylor. 
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YES, THE QUAKERS ALSO. 

To the Editors of The Christian Union : 

In your issue of May 9 is an editorial entitled “An 
Instructive Contrast,” in which, after presenting an 
interesting contrast between America and France 
you add: “ We may go further and say that this in- 
structive contrast suggests the fundamental! truth that 
religious character is at the foundation of national 
well-being. The founders of America were the God- 
fearing Puritans of New England, Presbyterians of 
New York, Roman Catholics of Maryland, Episcopa- 
lians of Virginia, Huguenots of the Carolinas.” Ac- 
knowledging your fundamental truth, permit me to 
ask if the Quakers of Pennsylvania and New Jersey 
had nothing to do in founding the religious character 
of this nation? Where in the history of the world 
shall we find a better example of a people whose 
long-suffering in the jails of England for conscience 
and religious liberty’s sake did more to break the 
bonds imposed by religious bigotry and give us that 
religious freedom which you and I so highly prize? 

Did their fair dealing with the Indians, which es- 
tablished a confidence and a friendship that still live, 
do nothing toward forming our religious character? 
Is the grand example of Christian non-resistance 
toward a people termed savage, inducing them to 
hold sacred the obligations of a treaty for seventy 
years, to go for nothing? While our common Chris- 
tianity falls so far short of the example and the pre- 
cept of its Founder, who commands us to love our 
enemies, shall we ignore this most remarkable exam- 
ple of Christian love upon the untutored red men of 
the forest ? 

Bancroft says: “The rise of the people called 
Quakers is one of the memorable events in the his- 
tory of man. It marks the moment when intellect- 
ual freedom was claimed unconditionally by the 
people as an inalienable birthright. The Quaker 
doctrine is philosophy summoned from the cloister, 
the college, and the saloon, and planted among the 
most despised of the people. The mind of George 
Fox had the highest systematic sagacity, and his doc- 
trine was distinguished by its simplicity and unity.”* 

Johnson City, Tenn. J.8. Wiison. 


SHUT IN. 
[The author of these lines was ap invalid for thirty 
years.]} 
“Suvt in!” did you say my sisters ? 
Ob, no. Only led away 
Out of the dust and turmoil— 
The burden and heat of the day 
Into the cool, green pastures, 
By the waters calm and still, 
Where I may lie down in quiet 
And yield to my Father’s will. 


Earth's ministering ones come round me 
With faces kind and sweet. 

And we sit and learn together— 
At the loving Saviour’s feet ; 

And we talk of life’s holy duties, 
Of the crosses that lie in the way. 


l See Bancroft’s United States History, pages 326 to 342, for his 
views concerning the Quakers. 


And they must go out and do them, 
While J lie still and pray. 


I am not shut in, my sisters, 

For the four walls fade away, 
And my soul goes out in gladness, 

To bask in the glorious day. 
This wasting, suffering body 

With its weight of weary pain 
Can never dim my vision, 

My spirit cannot restrain. 


I wait the rapturous ending— 
Or, rather, the entering in 
Through the gates that stand wide open 
But admit no pain or sin ; 
I am only waiting, sisters, 
Till the Father calls, “Come home,” 
Waiting with lamp all burning 
Till the blessed Bridegroom comes. 
—Bella Cook 





HOW I CONSULTED THE ORACLE OF THE 


GOLDFISHES. 


I WATCH you in your crystal sphere, 

And wonder if you see and hear 

Those shapes and sounds that stir the wide 
Conjecture of a world outside ; 

In your pent lives, as we in ours, 

Have you surmises dim of powers, 

Of presences obscurely shown, 

Of lives a riddle to your own, 

Just on the senses’ outer verge, 

Where sense-nerves into soul-nerves merge, 
Where we conspire our own deceit 
Confederate in deft Fancy’s feat, 

And the fooled brain befools the eyes 

With pageants woven of its own lies? 

But are they lies? Why more than those 
Phantoms that startle your repose, 

Halt seen, half heard, then flit away, 

And leave you your prose-bounded day ? 


The things ye see as shadows I 

Know to be substance ; tell me why 

My visions, like those haunting you, 

May not be as substantial too. 

Alas, who ever answer heard 

From fish, and dream-fish, too? Absurd! 

Your consciousness I half divine, 

But you are wholly deaf to mine. 

Go, I dismiss you ; ye have done 

All that ye could; our silk is spun : 

Dive back into the deep of dreams, 

Where what is real is what seems! 

Yet I shall fancy till my grave 

Your lives to mine a lesson gave ; 

If lesson none, an image, then, 

Impeaching self-conceit in men 

Who put their confidence alone 

In what they call the Seen and Known. 

How seen? How known? As through your 
giass 

Our wavering apparitions pass 

Perplexingly, then subtly wrought 

To some quite other thing by thought. 

Here shall my resolution be ; 

The shadow of the mystery 

Is haply wholesomer for eyes 

That cheat us to be overwise, 
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And I am happy in my right 
To love God’s darkness as His light. 


—James Russell Lowell, in Atlantic Monthly. 


CASCO BAY. 
Ir e’er you sail on Casco Bay 
When fields are green and skies are sweet, 
And watch the foam-capped waves at play 
Where land and sea touch hands and greet 
As friend with friend, in rude delight, 
Your soul, like birds at break of day, 
Will rise for many a joyous flight 
Midst summer isles of Casco Bay : 
Of Casco Bay ! Sweet Casco Bay ! 
Where life is joy and love at play 
Midst summer isles of Casco Bay. 


Oh, wild and glad and circling far, 
The ripples sparkle from your prow 
As silver laughter from a star 
When Venus decks the evening’s brow ; 
And where the islands stand apart 
The ocean waves roll in to pay 
Some tribute from the sea’s great heart 
To gentle, queenly Casco Bay : 
To Casco Bay! Dear Casco Bay! 
Your soul imbibes the salt-sea spray 
And sings with lovely Casco Bay. 


Down smiling channels shadows run 
And shimmer on the green-blue tides ; 
And, booming like a far-off gun, 

Where Harpswell sea from sea divides, 
You hear the breakers’ sullen roar 

And watch the waves ascend in spray 
While all around, behind, before, 

The white sails swell on Casco Bay : 
On Casco Bay! Fair Casco Bay ! 
The white sails fill and bear away 
The happy ships on Casco Bay. 

—Benjamin 8. Parker, in The Century. 


WASHINGTON CITY AS A PLACE FOR 
STUDY. 
WasuincrTon is a National Chautauqua. It is an as- 
sembly always in session and ever engaged in dis- 
seminating new, useful, and interesting information 
concerning every feature of public affairs, and all 
that pertains to the development of the material in- 
terests of the country. It is, indeed, a comprehen- 
sive Government university, whose many depart- 
ments are continually open and free to all comers. 
The city as a whole is a study of our nationality. 
The Capitol and the department buildings swiftly 
grow in the minds of the beholder into an embodi- 
ment of the powers ad the greatness of the Nation. 
The white dome of the Capitol seems to dominate 
not only the city but the District, and is the central 
object in all landscapes near or remote in which the 
city is included. There is an educating power in the 
daily sight of this Capitol, of the great War, State, 
and Navy Departments, and in daily acquaintance 
with the other public buildings. In ashort residence 
one can take a practical course in Government. Here 
all the eodrdinate branches regularly perform their 
work ; and the relations of each to each, and the in- 
dependent and codrdinate work which each per- 
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forms, soon become familiar matters to the daily ob- 
server. The purposes to which the immense build- 
ings are devoted become clear, and set forth the won- 
derful extent and growth of the Nation’s business. 
They epitomize the country. The countless divisions 
of the public service and the methods of performing 
each, unfold themselves before the student of National 
affairs, and the vast machinery of the Government 
thus studied can be comprehended in a brief time as 
in no other way. 

It is a city within which to learn of every feature 
of National enterprise and to become acquainted 
with the individualities of every section of the land. 
The diversified agricultural interests of the continent 
can be rapidly studied in the museum of the depart- 
ment devoted to that subject. In this collection are 
the best products which the various districts of the 
country produce, and everything connected with 
their production and care can be investigated in 
whatever detail the student may desire. The vari- 
ous textile fabrics, their growth, the methods of their 
manufacture, their present and prospective value, 
the fruit and grain productions of every section of 
the country—in fact, every element which bears upon 
our wonderful and diversified agricultural develop- 
ment can be examined and studied here, either in 
general features or in the minutest details. To those 
who wish to learn the trees and shrubs and decorat- 
ive plants of the entire country, Washington presents 
every facility. There are 140 miles of flourishing 
shade trees in the streets, comprising fifty varieties, 
both home and foreign, thus placing before the ob- 
server the best results in shade-tree culture to be 
found in any city of the world. In the grounds of 
the Agricultural Department are gathered specimens 
of every tree and shrub that grows within the limits 
of the Union, which, at the same time, can be made 
to flourish in the latitude of Washington. The many 
parks are filled in like manner with almost every 
decorative shrub known to any part of the country, 
which can be raised at the Capital in the open 
grounds, or which, by care in the green-houses during 
the winter, can be made to thrive in these grounds 
during the summer months. To this immense col- 
lection of American flora is added a great variety of 
foreign trees and shrubs, until there have been gath- 
ered in our Capital city as numerous a collection of 
this kind as can be found anywhere. 

The great and growing museums bring not only 
every department of the country’s life into small 
space before the student, but present prehistoric 
times in wonderful detail and richness, and also set 
forth in miniature the characteristics and dress and 
something of the daily life of every known tribe and 
nationality of the earth. The museum of the Smith- 
sonian Institution presents the animals of prehistoric 
times in great variety ; the wonderful bird life of this 
and other lands is shown by well-nigh countless spe- 
cimens. The rich collections gathered by Govern- 
mental exploring expeditions in all parts of the globe 
are here arranged for intelligent study, as are also 
representations of the best forms of industrial art 
which the work of modern nations shows. Through 
the wonderful collections and painted representations 
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of Indian life in the Smithsonian and the National 
Museum, the habits, the language, the looks, the 
dreas, and everything illustrating the daily life of 
American Indians are preserved in the minutest de- 
tail for future generations. As a race they are fast 
disappearing ; but their history is here ; and all their 
characteristics exhibited to the eye from the days 
when white men first began to explore the region 
beyond the Mississippi, and found there, and care- 
fully observed, the mighty Indian nations of that 
day. Here is a wide, varied, and deeply interesting 
field of stady. The National Museum might better 
be called international, since its extensive and well- 
ordered subdivisions bring the world in its arts and 
its industries before the student. It is, in and of it- 
self, a great university with countless exhaustive 
courses of study pertaining to the material interests, 
the natural philosophy, the science, and the art of all 
countries, The Army Medical and Surgical Museum 
leads the world. In it are collected countless speci- 
mens setting forth every form of wound and casualty 
known to camps, campaigns, and battles. 

The Fish Commission with its wonderful and 
most successful work, reveals the wealth of the seas 
in its food fishes, and enables an observer to have be- 
fore his eyes the processes by which the lakes and 
rivers of the continent are being successfully stocked 
again with many varieties of valuable food. The 
Patent Office is a comprehensive college of technol- 
ogy. In its models and drawings there is displayed 
to the eye the growth of industrial art in the Repub- 
lic. To study it with care is to take a full college 
course in the subjects which the marvelous exhibi- 
tions embrace. The libraries of the Capitol afford 
far greater facilities than those of any American uni- 
versity. The archives of the Government from its 
foundation are accessible in the various departmental 
libraries. Everything that the Government has ever 
printed can be found readily. The Congressional 
Library is open to all with its 400,000 volumes, and 
its immense collection of newspaper files running 
back to the first journalistic ventures of the country. 
The libraries of the several departments are not only 
general in their character, but are also very full in 
the special subjects which engage the attention of 
each. In one sense there is a large and rapidly 
growing attendance on this National university. The 
company of literary men established here grows rap- 
idly. The libraries attract them, and now swarm 
with them. As is seen, the opportunities for research 
in every field are almost boundless.—H. V. Boynton, 


in The Chautauquan, ; 


Tak of life as we may, trample upon it, despise 
it, reject it, still it is wonderful. There is something 
about it that bears the impress of greatness. There 
is something about the reality of the soul more awe 
inspiring than all the gorgeous splendors of the skies. 
There is a grandeur in its very reprose that bespeaks 
its kinship with the infinite and the eternal. God 
made it, and looked upon it with a smile, and digni- 
fied it with his own glorious likeness. We cannot 
trifle with life without incurring guilt and the deep- 
est shame. It is God’s rarest and most wonderful 


gift. —Selected. 
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THE BOY IN THE HARDWARE STORE. 
“We have had a good many boys with us from time 
to time,” said Mr. Alden, the senior member of a 
large hardware establishment in Market street, Phila- 
delphia, “as apprentices, to learn the business. What 
may surprise you is that we never take country boys, 
unless they live in the city with some relative who 
takes care of them and keeps them home at night, 
for when a country boy comes to the city to live 
everything is new to him, and he is attracted by 
every show window and unusual sight. The city boy, 
who is accustomed to these things, cares little for 
them, and if he has a good mother he is at home and 
in bed in due season. And we are very particular 
about our boys—and before accepting one as an ap- 
prentice we must know that he comes of honest and 
industrious parents. 

“But the best boy we ever had is now with us, 
and a member of the firm. He is the one man in 
the establishment that we couldn’t do without. He 
was thirteen years old when he was apprenticed to 
us, and he was with us for eleven years, acting for 
several years as salesman. When he first came we 
told him that for a long time his wages would be 
very small, but that if he proved to be a good boy 
his salary would be increased at a certain rate every 
year, and as it turned out, when according to agree- 
ment we should have been paying him five hundred 
dollars a year, we paid him nine hundred, and he 
never said a word himself about an increase of sal- 
ary. From the very outset, he showed that he had 
an interest in the business. He was prompt in the 
morning and if kept a little overtime at night, it 
never seemed to make any difference with him. He 
gradually came to know where everything was to be 
found, and if information was wanted, it was to this 
boy, Frank Jones, that every one applied. The en- 
tire establishment seemed to be mapped out in his 
head and everything in it catalogued and numbered. 
His memory of faces was equally remarkable. He 
knew the name of every man who came to the store 
to buy goods, what he bought, and where he came 
from. I often used to say to him ‘Jones, your mem- 
ory is worth more than a gold mine! How do you 
manage to remember ?’ 

“*T make it my business to remember,’ he would 
say. ‘I know that if I can remember a man and call 
him by name when he comes into the store, and can 
ask him how things are going on where he lives, I 
will be very likely to keep him as a customer.’ 

“ And that was the exact case. He made friends 
of buyers. He took the same interest in their pur- 
chases as he took in the store, and would go to no end 
of trouble to suit them, and to fulfill to the letter 
everything he promised. 

“ Well, affairs went on in this way until he had 
been with us eleven years, when we concluded to 
take him into the firm asa partner. We knew that 
he had no extravagant habits, that he neither used 
tobacco, nor beer, nor went to the theatre. He con- 
tinued as at the beginning to board at home, and even 
when his salary was the very lowest he paid his 
mother two dollars a week for his board. He was 


_ always neatly dressed, and we thought it very prob- 
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able that he had laid up one or two thousand dollars, 
as his salary for the last two years had been twelve 
hundred dollars. So when we made him the offer to 
become a partner in the business, and suggested that 
it would be more satisfactory if he could put some 
money into the firm, he replied : 

“If ten thousand dollars will be any object I can 
putin that much. I have saved out of my salary 
nine thousand four hundred dollars, and my sister 
will let me have six hundred.” 

“T can tell you that I was never more astonished 
in my life, than when that fellow said he could put 
in ten thousand dollars, and the most of it his own 
money. He had never spent a dollar, or twenty-five 
cents or five cents for an unnecessary thing, and had 
kept his money in bank where it gathered a small 
interest. I am a great believer in the Bible, you 
know, and I always kept two placards in big letters 
up in the store. On one was this text: ‘He that is 
faithful in that which is least, is faithful also in that which 
is much ;’ and on the other: ‘ He that is diligent in busi- 
ness, shall stand before kings and not before mean men,’ 
And Frank Jones’ success was the literal fulfillment of 
those two texts. He had been faithful in the small- 
est things asin the greater ones, and diligent in basi- 
ness. That kind of a boy always succeeds,” con- 
cluded Mr. Alden.—Mary Wager Fisher, in Wide 
Awake. 


DEATH OF TWO DISTINGUISHED WOMEN 
—LUCY WEBB HAYES, MARIA MITCHELL. 
Tue death of Lucy Webb Hayes, the wife of ex- 
President R. B. Hayes, was briefly noted last week. 
A notice of her life in an exchange paper says: “ Her 
maiden name was Lucy Ware Webb. She was born 
on the 28th of Eighth month, 1831, at Chillicothe, 
Ohio, and was the youngest child and only daughter 
of Dr. James Webb and Maria Cook. Her grand- 
father, Judge Isaac Cook, came from Connecticut in 
1781. Her father died during the cholera scourge in 
Lexington, Ky., in 1833. Her mother, Maria Cook 
Webb, was a woman of great force and character and 
deep religious convictions. She removed to Dela- 
ware, Ohio, to have her sons educated at the Ohio 
Wesleyan University, and her daughter received the 
benefit of the same instructions and afterwards was 
graduated at the Wesleyan Female Seminary at Cin- 
cinnati, in 1852. She was married December 30th, 
1852, and at the breaking out of the war of the rebel- 
lion her family consisted of her mother, her two 
brothers, and her four little boys. Her husband and 
both of her brothers immediately entered the army, 
and from that time until the close of the war her 
home was a refuge for wounded, sick, and furloughed 
soldiers, going to or returning from the front. She 
spent two winters in camp with her husband in Vir- 
ginia, and after the battle of South Mountain, where 
he was badly wounded, she hastened East and joined 
him at Middletown, Maryland, and later spent much 
time in the hospital near Frederick City. After the 
close of the war she accompanied her husband to 
Washington, while he was a member of Congress. 
During the four years of her life at the White House 
she was distinguished by a graceful cordiality with 
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which she received all who came to her. Her well- 
known earnestness of conviction with regard to the 
subject of temperance was inherited from her mater- 
nal grandfather. The inherent feeling was fostered 
throughout her school-girl days both during the six 
years of her education, while her two brothers were 
college students, and later in the Wesleyan Female 
Seminary in Cincinnati, where she completed her 
school course and was graduated. To her deep and 
inborn conviction it was her nature to be true through 
all the circumstances of her life. This high loyalty 
shaped simply and naturally, and, therefore, con- 
sistently, through all her years, the ways of her home 
life, the manner of her hospitalities and her custom 
in society, while she moved through them all as the 
wife of a private citizen, and during the twenty years 
of her husband’s public life. 

Her success at the White House was marvelous, 
and was due to a combination of qualities, rare as it is 
delightful. A striking, brilliant face, a keen mental- 
ity, and a gentle heart madeup a personality that 
weighed against political prejudices, and undoubtedly 
won for her husband at times consideration for what 
in his administration may have been offensive to 
persons or to factions of his own party. It was this 
magnetic personality that conducted her safely, and 
with honor to herself and the nation, through all the 
diplomatic and social pitfalls of her high position; 
a kindly, cordial nature, of an unfailing sweetness 
and ready sympathy which transcend all the ac- 
quired graces of earth, and grapple friendship with 
“ hooks of steel.” The lustre of her public life, the 
loveliness of her home life and family relations, were 
the reflex of an uncompromising conscience, a broad 
charity, and an unquestioning reliance and submis- 
sion to the law that is more just and wiser than 
man’s. 


Maria Mitchell, the astronomer, died in Lynn, 
Mass., on the morning of the 28th ult. She was the 
daughter of William Mitchell, well known as an as- 
tronomer and mathematician, and for many years 
overseer at Harvard University. 

She was born at Nantucket, Mass., August Ist, 
1818, and early gave evidence of her mathematical 
powers, and it is recorded that, at the age of 11 she 
took the time of a lunar eclipse while her father was 
at the telescope, and fifty-four years later performed 
an exactly similar service, but with her pupils in her 
father’s place. She was educated by her father and 
by Charles Peirce, becoming the latter’s assistant in 
the Nantucket school. Later she was made librarian 
of the Nantucket Atheneum, a post which she held 
for many years. During this time she devoted her- 
self to astronomy and especially to examination of 
nebulz and the search for comets. Her first comet 
was discovered October 1, 1847,and she was pre- 
sented with a gold medal by the King of Denmark 
and a copper one by the little Italian Republic of 
San Marino, in honor of the event. She has been 
employed in the compilation of the American Nauti- 
cle Almanac from its inception. In 1858 she visited 
Europe and was received with marked honor, being 
the guest of Sir John Herschel and Sir George B. 
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Airy during her stay in England, and visiting Le 
Verrier, in Paris, and Humboldt, in Berlin. On her 
return she was presented with a fine telescope by the 
ladies of America. 

In 1865 she was elected Professor of Astronomy 
at Vassar College, a post which she has filled with 
honor ever since. In January of last year she ten- 
dered her resignation, but the Trustees, instead of 
accepting it, held it under advisement, and gave her 
an unlimited leave of absence. In June, however, 
at her urgent request, her resignation was accepted. 

While she taught she continued her studies, de- 
voting herself to the satellites of Jupiter and Saturn 
and to the study of sun-spots. She has been made 
LL. D. by Hanover and Columbia, was a member of 
many of the scientific societies of both this country 
and Europe, and was a constant contributor to scien- 
tific journals. 





ENTERTAINING. 
“T woutp like to have a little company once in a 
while,” plaintively remarked a friend, happy in the 
possession of a small and attractive, though simply 
furnished house of her own; “ but everywhere I go 
they have such elaborate things to eat, served so 
beautifully, that I can’t make up my mind to ask 
people to our simple fare and tiny house.” The Spec- 
tator shook his head. “ That’s all wrong,” he said; 
“though it does take some courage to offer bread 
and butter on a crockery plate in exchange for pdté 
de foie gras on Dresden china. Nevertheless it can be 
done, and done successfully, if the bread is good, and 
the plate is clean, and the spiritual verities sufficient- 
ly recognised.” “Spiritual verities!” laughed his 
friend ; “ what have they to do with lunch or dinner 
parties?” “Everything,” answered the Spectator, 
almost fiercely, for he was on one of his hobbies— 
“or they ought to have. Of course,as we have a 
basis of animal existence upon which we mast build, 
that must be provided for in a seemly manner ; but 
cleanliness, well-cooked if simple food, and good 
order are sufficient to meet all material demands. 
The real thing, that for which society exists, is the 
stimulating and broadening effect of the contact of 
mind with mind. This is to be obtained over a cup 
of tea quite as satisfactorily as over terrapin and 
French cooking. Every one who recognizes this fact, 
and bravely carries it out in action, does something, 
in the words of George Eliot, ‘to widen the skirts of 
light and make the struggle with darkness nar- 
rower.’ Every one who does not recognize it in each 
event of their social lives does just so much to hinder 
the coming of the kingdom of God. It is curious to 
note that many thoughtful and religious persons 
cherish the conviction that with social occurrences 
God has nothing to do. This is often true enough, 
more’s the pity, but it should not beso. We ought 
to feel that a dinner, aytea, or a lunch where we are 
to meet and talk with our fellow-beings is as helpful, 
as inspiring, as good in its way as a charitable visit 
or a elass in a mission school. If we carry with us, 
wherever we go, the atmosphere of pure thoughts 
and a gracious life; if we are kindly and generous 
in our judgments, loving good things so enthusiastic- 
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ally that we have hardly leisure to hate anything, 
much less anybody; if we dare to be sincere, then 
we shall give the spiritual verities their true place in 
the world, and no matter where we are or what we 
are doing, we shall be among those who make God 
manifest.” —‘ The Spectator,” in Christian Union. 





Wuar do you think the beautiful word “ wife” 
comes from? It is the word in which the English 
and Latin language conquered the French and 
Greek. I hope the French will some day get a word 
for it instead of that dreadful “femme.” But what 
do you think it comes from? The great value of the 
Saxon words is that they mean something. The 
word wife means “weaver.” You must either be 
housewives or housemoths; remember that. When- 
ever a true wife comes, home is always around her. 
The stars may be over her head, the glow-worm in 
the night-cold grass may be the fire at her foot ; but 
home is where she is; and for a noble woman it 
stretches far around her, better than houses ceiled 
with cedar and painted with vermillion, shedding its 
quiet light far for those who else are homeless. This 
I believe to be the woman’s true place and power.— 
John Ruskin. 





—The issue for Sixth month of the magazine Lend-a- 
Hand contains an interesting letter from the Pundita 
Ramabai telling of her work in India. She gives a pathetic 
account of one child-widow who finds a refuge from a sad 
and cruel experience in her school. Referring to her en- 
terprise Bamabai says: “ People are criticising me from all 
parts of India; they prophesy the failure of my attempt; 
are quite sure that no high-caste widow will come here, 
‘but the world do move’; even the high-caste women 
don’t seem to be very much afraid of such a monster as 
this school. Six out of the eight pupils already enrolled 
are of the Brahman caste, and the rest are of the Vaishya, 
or the third high-caste.”” Mrs. Grace R. Moore contributes 
a sketch of Ramabai entitled ‘‘ An Unselfish Life.” Those 
who would like to know in detail of the work of the Ram- 
abai Association are invited toaddress Miss A. P. Granger, 
Canandaigua, New York. 





Sr. Paut said: “I pray you keep your whole soul, 
body and spirit, until the coming of Christ. Chris- 
tianity is the only religion which claims the body as 
well as the mind and spirit. Your body is the temple 
of the living God. One man gives up everything to 
gratify the body’s desires, another lives in dreams 
and cravings after the unknowable. Each fasts from 
that which will most hurt his body, intellect, or soul. 
Nothing can be attained without fasting or a struggle. 
You are made in the likeness of God, and why, then, 
will you disgrace your manhood and drag down an- 
other soul with your own? You may try and win 
your struggle for yourself, but without God you will 
find it hard to proceed.” 


“Some men are spoiled by the years of plodding 
among dry classic roots and the profound of mathe- 
matics. They appear to lose all the juice which God 
has given them, and go about giving the hungry 
sheep dry tongue, and wonder that their brethren, 
not half so learned, double and quadruple them in 
the best fruits of the ministry.”—Lutheran Observer. 
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MUNICIPAL WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN 
KANSAS. 


THe woman suffrage experiment in Kansas came to 
its crucial test in the recent municipal elections in 
that State. The women voters prepared for this 
election with more intelligent care, and they went to 
the polls in larger numbers than ever before. Their 
vote made a gain in numbers of at least thirty per 
cent. The enthusiasm was of a rational sort—not 
manufactured by a few hot-headed zealots, but the 
healthy outgrowth of an earnest interest in affairs 
and faith in the ballot. The women were more suc- 
cessful than on previous occasions in electing the 
candidates of their choice; they went more gen- 
erally into the primaries, and their effect on the 
election was distinctly stronger. They fully sustained 
their reputation for voting more uncompromisingly 
than men on the right side of moral questions, and 
they made evident their determination to compel the 
election of a better class of men to municipal office. 
Given men of equally good character for opposing 
candidates, and the women of each party. will ear- 
nestly support the candidate of their own party ; but 
let the nominee of their own party bea man of known 
immoral life, and the nominee of the opposing party 
aman of clean record, and the women flock to the 
support of the latter regardless of party fealty ; and 
nominations are made with respect to that fact by all 
parties. Whether the women vote at every oppor- 
tunity or not, the fact that they may vote has a 
salutary effect on elections. 

All this is not to say that women voters make no 
mistakes, nor yet that every woman votes from the 
purest motives; but it is to say that the majority of 
the women of the cities of Kansas have voted on the 
right side of moral questions. They have made 
mistakes in men and in measures, and repented in 
time to make partial amends at the next election, 
but they have not been in the wrong as often as they 
have been in the right. Some women voted from 
ignoble motives, but more women voted with high 
purposes. A bad man, whose name was Wrong, was 
nominated for mayor by the Republican party; a 
Republican woman was opposing his election on 
moral grounds. A henchman of Mr. Wrong visited 
her, and said: “ Your support comes from your 
daughter, who is a teacher. If you don’t support 
Mr. Wrong, I will use my influence, which you know 
to be powerful, to prevent your daughter from secur- 
ing her school for another year.” The small, quiet 
woman rose,and said with gentle dignity, and an 
air which forbade further discussion : “ Your candi- 
date is wrong by nature as well as by name. I will 
not vote for him. Good morning, sir.” Everybody 
likes to know how things come out, and it is pleasant 
to add that the twice wrong man was not elected, 
and the daughter had a better position offered her. 
On the other hand, a lady who thought it was a 
scandalous thing for a woman even to register, voted 
for a man of questionable character because she ex- 
pected thereby to secure his assistance in getting a 
post-office position. The compensation was just— 
she didn’t get the place. 


direction betrayed them into error. With their eyes 
fixed upon the moral fitness of men for city office, 
they, in many instances, forgot to consider other 
qualifications. The experiences of that first election 
taught women that, to be an efficient officer, a man 
needs not only to be good, but good for something ; 
that along with the best intentions in the world 
there must go executive ability to prosecute those in- 
tentions, and that business sense, as well as moral 
sense, goes into the make-up of an effective city 
official. 

One of the most hopeful features of this experi- 
ment in woman suffrage is the evident capacity of 
the women voters to learn. Their mistakes are 
prophecies of more thoughtful effort and better-laid 
plans further on. The disposition to pit the woman 
vote against the male vote has almost entirely disap- 
peared, and certain male voters have rapidly un- 
learned their inclination to regard women voters as 
enemies and usurpers, and have come to look upon 
them, not as taking men’s places, “ trying to be men,” 
but as performing their legitimate part in the world’s 
work. 

Women vote with considerable independence. 
Few people, few suffragists expected such independ- 
ence to develop thus early in the women voters, but 
the truth is that women do more, and men do less, 
of their own thinking than is generally supposed. It 
is safe to say that Kansas women vote no more like 
their male relatives than Kansas men vote like their 
male relatives. Wives vote no oftener like their 
husbands than sons vote like their fathers. 

All classes of women are represented at the polls ; 
every type of woman votes. But the large majority 
of women voters come from the ranks of thoughtful, 
Christian women. The best women of the city are 
the ones who lead the way to the polls. The action 
of the women is recognized as a salutary influence 
in city government, and is thoroughly respected in 
the State, and proves that woman is worthy of the 
full ballot, and will use it for the betterment of the 
government of the State as she does for the city, — 
Laura M. Johns, in Boston Globe. 


Some Christians so live that their lives are a credit 
to the cause of Christ in the impression which they 
make upon others. Of such persons Paul speaks as 


“the glory of Christ.” (II.Cor. viii: 23.) Christians 
of this stamp are a moral power among men.—ZJnde- 
pendent, 


A loving spirit is its own reward, Its love may 
not be returned, but its love cannot be lost. The 
gain of loving and its reward is-—in loving.—Selected. 


Be not deceived with first appearances of things 
Jia give thyself time to bein the right.— 
Wm. Penn. 
Every myth some trath doth hold, 
Like the fabled sage of old, 
Love, the cunning Alchemist, 
Turns our leaden lives to gold. 
—Alice Williams Brotherton, in the Independent. 
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NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


The close relations between the Friends of the ad- 
vanced Orthodox Yearly Meetings, and members of the 
other “ evangelical” churches, was indicated at the recent 
session of New England Yearly Meeting, at Portland, 
Me, “ Fraternal greetings’’ were received from the 
Maine Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church; 
then a delegate appeared from the Maine Congregational 
couference, Pastor Bayley of the State Street church, Port- 
land ; and lastly the Christian salutations of the Baptists 
were presented by the Rev. Dr. Small. Pastor Bayley 
made the Friends smile by reading a minute from the old 
parish records about a day of fasting and prayer, ordered 
* because the Quakers are increasing,” and told them that 
they couldn’t have John G. Whittier to themselves be- 
cause he belonged to the whole church. —Eachange. 

The San Francisco Kvening Post states that $1,000,000 
has been subscribed for the proposed cable between Hono- 
lulu and San Francisco, and that the work of laying the 
cable will begin within eighteen months. 

Another part of the old city wall by which London 
was surrounded has just been brought to light in the 
neighborhood of Ludgate Hill. If not actually of Roman 
construction, it is largely constructed of Roman materials, 
and it probably formed part of a bastion or tower at an 
angle of the city wall. 


“The Government's endeavor to promote the study of 
medicine by women is proving most successful,” says the 
correspondent of the London Times at Calcutta. “At the 
last examination of students in Calcutta ladies carried off 
numerous prizes and honors. A native girl, Rajni Mitter, 
ranked highest in the first M. B. examiuation, and carried 
off two prizes; Misses Sykes, Dissent, and Pereira, ob- 
tained certificates of honor in surgery ; Miss Woods a spe- 
cial certificate of honor in anatomy; Miss Mitchell se- 
cured the Viceroy’s medal, a certificate of honor in oph- 
thalmic medicine and numerous prizes; Miss Muller took 
a gold medal! in materia medica against all competitors, and 
a special certificate in anatomy ; Miss Smyth won a gold 
medal in dentistry, and Miss Fox a certificate of honor in 
anatomy.” 

-* Thibet,” says the [Uustrated Christian Weekly, is now 
the only known country on earth not open to missions. It 
bas an area of 750,000 square miles, about as large as the 
United States east of the Mississippi river. The greatest 
length from east to west is 1,500 miles, and the population 
is estimated at 8,000,000. It is the stronghold of Budd- 
hism. Lhassa, the capital, is the Rome of the Buddhists, 
and the Dalai Lama, is the Buddhist pope. He is supreme 
in both temporal and spiritual things. One monastery has 
about 5,000 Buddhist priests, and there are about 60,000 in 
the country. 

—The German Methodists of California, at their annual 
conference, held in Stockton, Cal., discussed the question, 
“Should women be admitted to the General Conference 
as Delegates?” The Rev. A. Lemkan distinguished him- 
self by his opposition, declaring, “ That such a question 
should arise is symptom of dangerous disease, and that so 
many preachers voted for their admission must give every 
true Methodist preacher the greatest concern.” To the 
question, Should women be admitted? Rev. Mr. Lemkan 
replied : “ No, a thousand times no,” and the majority of 
the conference agreed with him, that if women were ad- 
mitted they would soon become preachers.— Woman's 
Journal. 

—The Boston Journal learns that certain engineers in 
Switzerland are devising an aerial railway by which they 
propose to connect two of the peaks of Mount Pilatus with 


wire rope about 2,000 feet long, and to send tourists from 
summit to summit in cars running on the wires. 

—Hannah J. Bailey, of Winthrop, Me., National Super- 
intendent of the Peace Department of the Woman's Chris- 
tian Temperance Union, bas had “‘ Peace ” literature trans- 
lated and printed in the French language, and has sent 
thousands of pages to the Paris Exposition at her own ex- 
pense. 


-Iy is quite common for persons to feel faint and to 
become pale immediately after drinking a glass of ice- 
water. They attribute these effects to heat or over->xer- 
tion, or to some other cause which has nothing to do with 
the result, not knowing that they have so weakened the 
heart as to prevent its sending a due amount of blood to 
the lungs and brain, and that. had the water been a little 
colder, life would possibly have been extinguished alto- 
gether. Direct experiment with instruments especially de- 
vised for the purpose of measuring the force of the heart's 
pulsations establish the fact that there is no agent of the 
materia medica more powerful with some persons as a de- 
pressant of this organ than a large draught of ice-water. 
Under certain circumstances it acts with all the force and 
rapidity of prussic acid.—Dr. Wm. A. Hammond, 

—The oldest pieces of wrought iron now known are 
probably the sickle blade found by Belzoni under the base 
of a sphinx in Karnac, near Thebes; the blade found by 
Colonel Vyse, imbedded in the masonry of the great pyra- 
mid; the portion of a cross-cut saw exhumed at Nimrod 
by Mr. Layard—al!l of which are now in the British Mu- 
seum. A wrought bar of Damascus steel was presented by 
King Porus to Alexander the Great, and the razor steel of 
China for many centuries surpassed all European steel in 
temper and durability of edge. The Hindoos appear to 
have made wrought iron directly from the ore, without 
passing it through the furnace, from time immemorial, and 
elaborately wrought masses are still found in India, which 
date from the early centuries of the Christian era.—Zn- 
gineering and Mining Journal. 


—John G. Whittier wrote the following lines to be read 
at the recent dedication of the Library building of the 
Gammon Theological School, in Atlanta, Ga. They should 
be engraved upon the building as the perpetual motto of 
the institution. They could cut themselves into sandstone ; 
they would outlast the granite which crumbles not. 

“ Light, Freedom, Truth, be ever these thine own : 

Light to see Truth, Freedom to make it known. 
Our Work God’s Work, our Wills His Will alone.” 


—It is estimated that considerably over 3,000,000 penny 
meals have been served at the one-cent coffee-stands in 
New York. 


—While Indian men who have-taken farms and sep- 
arate homes are responding to iustruction and becoming 
industrious and successful farmers, the women are not ad- 
vancing proportionally, owing to lack of training. There 
certainly is as much necessiiy of instructing Indian wo- 
men in practical household duties as in teaching the men 
how to farm.— The Red Man ( Carlisle.) 


CURRENT EVENTS. 

AN express train on the Boston and Albany Railroad 
was ditched just outside the city limit at New Haven, on 
Saturday. Three persons were killed, and fourteen in- 


jured. Among the killed were Mary A. Brigham, an emi- 
nent teacher of Brooklyn, N. Y., who had-recently accepted 
her election as President of Mount Holyoke College. 
(This institution, long known as a Seminary, has recently 
been incorporated as a College.) It is thought the railroad 








accident was caused by either a broken wheel, a broken 


journal, or the dropping of a brake beam. 

Tue wife of President Harrison, with her grandchil- 
dren, who have been staying for a fortnight at Cape May 
Point, returned to Washington on the 29th ult., and will 


leave, soon, for Deer Park, on the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 


road, where they will remain during the hot months, 
Simon CAMERON, for many years U.S. Senator from 


Pennsylvania, died on the 26th ult., at his country home | 


in Lancaster county, aged 90 years. His son, J. Donald 
Cameron, now one of the United States Senators from 
Pennsylvania, was absent in Scotland, but ison his way 
home. 


THe Commissioners to negotiate with the Sioux In- 


dians for the sale of their Dakota reservation are still en- | 
gaged in that work. At the Lower Bronte Agency, on the | 
lst instant, a dispatch says, a number of signatures were | follows: 
obtained. All the old chiefs now know that lands in sev- | 7 


eralty means the loss of power and prestige ; therefore the 


conservative and non-progressive among them oppose the 
bill. The young men see that a change in the manner of 
their lives will be a necessity in the near future. 


Two very important decisions were made public by the 
Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, on the 28th ult., in ref- 


erence to licensing brewries, wholesale dealers in liquor, | 


and “‘bottlers.”” The gist of the decision is that the dis- 
cretion exercised by the License Judges in Philadelphia, 
in refusing licenses to persons of bad moral character, 
even where no remonstrance had been filed, was an error. 
This greatly impairs the value of the “ Brooks Law” so 
far as wholesalers are concerned, and in Philadelphia 
many licenses that had been refused will now be issued. 


NOTICES. 


*,* The Visiting Committee of Abington First-day 
School Union expects to attend Warminster Friends’ meet- 
ing on First-day, the 7th of the Seventh month, in order 
to hold a Conference at the close of the meeting with the 
members thereof. 

Cuas. Bonn, Clerk of Committee. 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, strength, and 
wholesomeness. More economical than the ordinary kinds, anc 
cannot be sold in competition with the multitude of low test 


short weight, alum, or phosphate powders. Sold only in cans 
Royal Bakine PowpEr Co., 106 Wall-st., N. Y. 
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*.* Acknowledgments. The following additional contribu- 
tions for the Johnstown sufferers have been received by 
Friends’ Book Association and paid over to Drexel & Co.: 
Special Department Monthly Meeting 
Schools, 15th and Race, additional. . $ 1.00 
Friends of Mullica Hill Meeting, N. J., 60.00 
People of Elam, Del., : ‘ » « One 


69,00 

Previously Acknowledged, . 257.27 
Amount, é ‘ ‘ $318.27 

Friends’ Book Association acknowledges receipt of 
following contributions to Children’s Country Week 

sociation: 

 . ae ‘ ° ‘ . : . $1.00 

8S. K. Vaudegrift, : é ‘ ‘ . 3.00 
Joun CoMLy, Supt. 


*,* Circular Meetings during Seyenth month occur as 


7. Frankford, Pa., 3 p. m. 

7. Bradford, Caln Quarter, Pa., 2 p. m. 
21. East Branch, N. J., 3 p. m. 

21. Gunpowder, (old house) Md.,, 10a. m. 
21. Chestnut Ridge, Pa. 

21. Roaring Creek, Pa., 2 p. m. 


*,* Circular Meeting in Caln Quarter: at Bradford, 
Seventh month 7, at 2 o’clock p. m. 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTICES. 


*,*As a definite number of copies of the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL is printed each week, we would suggest to any of our 
friends who may wish extra numbers of the paper to inform us o! 
the fact previous to the publication containing the particular 
article wanted, that we may have the required amount of extra 


numbers printed. 


*,* WE particularly ask that when money is forwarded torenew 
subscriptions, care be taken to give us the name of the person t9 
whom the paper is now being sent. Sometimes, instead of this, the 
name of another member of the same family is given, in which 
case, the new name not appearing on our list, we suppose it to be 
a new subscription, and send two papers. 

Where it is a new subscription, please say so, and this will also 
to help avoid mistakes. 


Association of Friends to Promote the 
Edweation of the Colored People 
of the South. 


HowaAkp M., JenkINs, Chairman, 921 Arch Street, Phila. 
SARAH J. AsH, Secretary, 1717 Vine Street, Phila. 

Lyp1A A. SCHOFIELD, Correspondent, 1717 Vine St., Phila 
Henry M. LAING, Treasurer, 30 N. Third St., Phila. 


EXECUTIVE CoMMITTEE—Edward H. Magill, Swarth- 
more, Pa.; Sarah H. Peirce, Philadelphia; George L. 
Maris, West Chester, l‘a.; Mary Ann Fulton, Wilmington, 
Del.; Amos Hillborn, Philadelphia; Alfred Paschal) 
Doylestown, Pa. 


WORK OF THE ASSOCIATION. 

The work of the Association is chiefly to raise funds. 
These are sent to the support of two schools for colored 
youth in South Carolina,—the Schofield Normal and In- 
dustrial School, at Aikin, and the Mt. Pleasant School, 


| near Charleston, in charge of Abby D. Munro. 
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JARVIS-CONKLIN MORTGAGE 
TRUST COMPANY, 


Capital Paid In, . ° - $1,500,000, 


Six per cent, 
and City properties. 

Six per cent, Debenture Bonds interest payable 
half yearly. 

Five per cent, Saving bonds in small or large 
amounts running six, twelve, eighteen, or twenty-four 
montha. 

These Bonds are issued under the supervision of 
the Bank examiners of the state of New York, with 
whom we have deposited 1-10th of our Capital in Gov- 
ernment Bonds, 

We isaue instalment Saving Bonds, secured by 
real estate security, running 10, 15, and 20 years. 
Send for Pamphlet. 


Guaranteed Mortgages on Farm 


ADVISORY BOARD OF PHILADELPHIA DIRECTORS 
Wa. HACKER, 
Joun M,. SHRIGLEY, 
8S. Roprnson COALE, 
Crater Lippincott, 
R. W. Clay, 
Wa. P. Bement, 
James SCHLEICHER, 
E. H. AUSTIN, Manager. R, L. AUsTIN 


518 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Tailoring. Tailoring. 
Fit and promptness guaranteed. Desirable 
goods, such as cloths, cassimeres, and 
worsteds suitable tor Plain and Fashionable 
Garments, always on hand. 

GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 


Merchant Tailor. 


109 N. TENTH SrREEt, 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


TEXAS LOAN AGENCY, 
CORSICANA, TEXAS. 
Established 1872. Incorporated 1884. 
Cavital Stock, $300,000. Surplus, $67,297.32. 


(September 1, 1888). 
PER CENT. MORTGAGE DEBENTURE BONDS. 
Atlantic Trust Co., Trustees, New York 
PER CENT. GUARANTEED FaRM MORTGAGES 


-I -! 


All secured by first liens on improved farms of the famous 
Black Waxy Lands of Northeastern Texas. where the mild cli- 
mate and fertile soil permit the growing of cotton as well us all 
the cereals of the Western States, making it one of the most de- 
sirable Loaning fields of the West 

The TEXAS LOAN AGENCY guarantees the Prompt Pay- 


ment of the Principal and Interest of all its securities, payable at 


the National Park Bank. New York. 


The business of the Company has always been conducted by 


able, experienced, and prudent men, as is proven by the fact that 
the capital stock is now selling for $175—par value $100. A care- 
ful investigation will satisfy the most comservative that these are 


desirable investments for private means, or the funds of schools, | 


colleges, or banking institutions. 


COWARD & FORSYTHE, General Agents, 
412 DREXEL BUILDING, PHILA’DA 


| entire capital and assets of the 
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AMILTON LOAN & TRUST 


COMPANY, OF NEW YORK CITY. 


EDWARD FORSYTHE, MANAGER. 
332 DREXEL BUILDING, PHILA. 
6, 6 1-2, and 7 per cent. Western Farm 
and City Mortgages. 


Principal and Interest payable at Brown Bros., N. Y. and Phila. 


DIRECTORS, 


WM. C. BROWNING, 
Browning, Kin 
THOMAS SUCA1 ’ 
Jno. M Sharpless & Co., Phila. 
CHAS. H. WHEELER, 
Mackintosh, Green & Co., S. Fe 
AYER, 


MOSES E. WORTHEN, 
Manhattan Print Works, N. Y. 
PETER REID, 

Dundee Dye W' ks, Passaic, N.J. 
JOHN N. BEACH, 


> Mm, Weller & Co., N. Y. 
W. F. MILLS 
Kearney, Neb. 
WM. P. ALDRICH, 
Empire Print Works, N. Y. | 


And others. 


We have General Agency for sale of Securities of DES 
MOINES LOAN & TRUST CO. ; also offer Debentures, 
School and County Bonds. 


JOHN M. TH 
Governor of Nebraska. 
GEO. L. WHITMAN, 


Whitman & Phelps, N, Y. 


CARPETS. 
The entire selection of patterns for this season, com 


prising all the newest designs and colorings, is here for 
your inspection. Fresh importations of China and 


Japan Matting. BENJAMIN GREEN, 
33 N. Second St., eee 


The use of t the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL as 
a medium for advertisements will, we think, be found 
very satisfactory. A careful supervision is exercised 
and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. The 
paper now goer to about 3300 persons, reaching, say, 
15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the charac- 
ter of its contents give special weight to each adver- 
tisement. 3@7° When our readers answer an adver- 
tiser, please mention that they do it upon seeing the 
adveertisment. in this paper.“@a 


quitable 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


S. E. Cor. Fourth and Chestnut Streets. 
CAPITAL, $2,000,000.00 
SURPLUS anp UNDIV IDED PROFITS, 115,444.72 

SIX PER CENT DEBENTURES, 


gecured by first Mortgages held in trust by The American Loan 


and Trust Company of New York, and further secured by the 


uitable M Company. 
Amounts $200, $300, $500, $1,000, $5,000, and $10, 
SIX PER CENT. GUARANTEED FARM 
MORTGAGES. 
FIVE AND SIX PER CENT. SAVINGS 


CERTIFICATES, 


RUNNING FROM THREE MONTHS TO TWO YEARS. 
Interest onueee payable semi-annually at our offices or througt. 
any Ban 
MUNICIPAL BONDS AND OTHER FIRST-CLASS INVESTMENT 
SECURITIES FOR SALE. 





